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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


YBBOL has fallen. Superiority in numbers and in 
arms has produced its natural and inevitable effect ; 
and the gallant Danes overwhelmed, but not disheartened, 
have been compelled to fall back into the island of Alsen. 
Few details of the action have reached us, but it is abun- 
dantly clear from the extent of the Prussian loss that the 
battle was hardly fought, and that the Danes maintained to 
the last their reputation for stubborn and tenacious courage. 
We regret to hear that the retreat was not accomplished with- 
out severe loss on their side also. According to the German 
account 2,600 Danish soldiers, 40 officers, and 90 guns fell 
into the hands of the invaders; and as a despatch from 
Copenhagen admits that four regiments were nearly anni- 
hilated, the statement to which we have referred is pro- 
bably but too true. Still the bulk of the army has made 
good its retreat to the island, where it will be able, with 
the assistance of the gun-boats, to make a determined and 
probably a more successful stand than it has done in the 
position from which it has just been driven. It would 
seem, indeed, that the Prussians are so sensible of the diffi- 
culties which would meet them in an attack upon Alsen 
that they do not intend to try the experiment. They pre- 
fer the easier task of overrunning Jutland, and of avenging 
upon its defenceless inhabitants the obstinacy of the de- 
fenders of Dybbél. We trust, however, that before their 
purpose can be carried into effect some at least of the Euro- 
pean Powers will interfere to procure an armistice upon 
terms neither dishonouring nor unacceptable to the Danes. 
The Conference which was to have met in London on 
Wednesday under the presidency of Earl Russell has been 
postponed for a few days in consequence of the non-arrival 
of Baron von Beust. Lord Palmerston has not yet obtained 
his cherished object of assembling the representatives of the 
European Powers round a green table. We trust that there 
may be nothing ominous in the misunderstanding which has 
occasioned this delay. But while our best wishes attend 
the deliberations of the plenipotentiaries, we are unable to 
indulge in any sanguine hopes. There is every reason to 
believe that the pretensions of the two leading German 
Powers are utterly inadmissible by Denmark or by any 
States which are sincerely desirous of maintaining her 
integrity and independence. Austria and Prussia may be 
willing With ready hypocrisy to profess their respect for the 
Treaty of 1852, and to disclaim any intention of dismem- 
ering the Scandinavian kingdom. But it is impossible not 
“tare — such declarations are made in a highly non- 
ae. " In what comes to the same thing, a purely diplo- 
* ae The official organ of the Cabinet of Vienna 
“red even before the fall of Dybbél that Germany would 








insist upon the inseparability of the Duchies, upon their 
occupying towards Germany the position of protected States, 
and upon their administrative and political independence. 
It is obvious that on such a basis there can be no pos- 
sibility of arriving at any understanding which may serve 
as the foundation of a solid and durable peace. Denmark 
will certainly not listen to such terms, nor ought England, 
France, and Russia to allow them to be forced upon her by 
superior strength. But unless the latter Powers are pre- 
pared to do something more than remonstrate and argue, 
there is little chance that the tone of the German 
Powers will moderate. The success of the Prussian 
arms at Dybbél will inevitably give M. von Bismarck 
increased weight in the counsels of the allies; and his 
influence is not likely to be one of a favourable character. 
We hear already that it is the intention of the invaders to 
occupy the whole of Jutland as another “ material 
guarantee ;” nor is there are any ground for believing that 
they will hesitate at any measures of aggression however 
violent or however inconsistent with the avowed objects of 
the war. The only thing likely to check them is an 
intimation that England and France have agreed upon a 
common line of action, and that they are determined, if 
need be, to compel a settlement by force of arms. But 
although we are informed that the mission of the Earl of 
Clarendon has resulted in the establishment of a complete 
understanding between the Cabinets of St. James's and the 
Tuileries, we cannot help entertaining doubts whether any 
such result has been attained. So far as we are aware, our 
own Government still adheres both to the spirit and the letter 
of the Treaty of 1852. But the language of the semi- 
official organs in Paris is by no means re-assuring as to the 
existence of equal steadfastness on the part of the Emperor. 
While the Constitutionnel declares that France intends to 
maintain that treaty, it impliedly admits that it may be 
set aside, by proceeding to discuss the mode in which some 
other arrangement should be carried out. At the same 
time Louis Napoleon ostentatiously reduces his armaments, 
and declares that the aspect of European affuirs was never 
more favourable to the continuance of peace. These things 
are far from indicating any common resolution on the part of 
the Western Powers to adopt the only course which is likely 
to bring Austria and Prussia to reason. In the absence 
of such a resolution it is vain to hope for any satisfactory 
result from the Conference. Nothing will then remain 
for the Danes but acquiescence in dismemberment; or, 
what they will probably prefer, a desperate but ufiavailing 
struggle, ending in the absorption of all that remains of 
their ancient kingdom in-a larger and more powerful 
Scandinavian empire. 





There is no abatement in the enthusiasm with which 
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Garibaldi is everywhere received ; but unfortunately the 
harmony which prevailed at least externally has begn dis- 
turbed by the outbreak of a fierce quarrel amongst his 
professed friends. The occasion of this is the sudden an- 
nouncement of the General’s intention to return to Caprera 
without visiting any of the English provincial towns. But 
it is impossible not to see that the disputes and recrimina- 
tions to which this has given rise indicate a more serious 
division. The busybodies, the little notorieties, the trades’ 
unionists, and others of the same kind, who hoped to make 
some personal or party capital Ot of Garibaldi, are evidently 
angry and disappointed at the manner in which he has been 
taken out of their hands. He has been too much the guest 
and the hero of the “people” in the true sense of that 
word to suit the purposes of the noisy clique who habitually 
talk as if the “ people” only inciuded a section of the 
working-classes and a handful of brawling demagogues. In 
London he is protected against their vulgar intrusiveness 
and their evil counsels; but they saw a chance of seizing 
upon him in the provinces, and are naturally sore and 
savage at the disappointment with which they are threatened. 
We shall not enter here into the merits of the personal 
squabble which has arisen, nor discuss the vexed question 
of the real cause of the General’s sudden resolution. For 
our own part, we see no reason for refusing to accept the 
plain and simple explanation which was given by Mr. Seely 
to the heterogeneous and turbulent body which met the 
other night at the London Tavern. No one who has not 
parted with all common sense in favour of a thoroughly 
Radical and Democratic love of gobemoucherie can entertain 
for a moment the notion that the English or French Go- 
vernments have had any hand in the matter. Neither Lord 
Palmerston nor Louis Napoleon are utter fools, and on no 
other supposition is it conceivable that they would play the 
part which has been ascribed to them. We should have 
been glad if the great Italian had been able to visit a 


few of our largest towns. But it would certainly be far | 


better that he should at once return to Caprera than suffer 
the ignominy of being protected against the machinations 
of the Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Stansfeld,’and General Ebers, by Mr. John 
Richardson, Mr. George Potter, and Mr. Edmond Beales. 


The proceedings in Parliament during the past week have 
been diversified, but comparatively unimportant. Having 


resigned office, Mr. Lowe has successfully vindicated himself | 


from the charge of personal inveracity which is involved in 
the recent vote of the House of Commons. There was 
some force in the complaints which he made of the private 
circulation of inspectors’ reports, which, through the inad- 
vertence of a subordinate officer, had been marked, in direct 
violation of the minute of the Privy Council. But the 
reluctance of Lord Robert Cecil to produce the evidence on 
which he relied was, under the circumstances, natural, although 
not strictly justifiable. The fate of Mr. Morell naturally 
indisposed him to subject any other inspector to the chance 
of similar treatment. And while we admit that Mr. Lowe 
may have been in some degree hardly treated, we do not 
think that he can be considered unfortunate. He has at 
least fallen with a certain amount of dignity. That is 
more than could have been said if he bad been compelled to 
retire—as he most probably would have been—on account 
of a contemptible squabble about the proper mode of 
entering in a diary a journey begun on one day and finished 
on the next. Although Mr. Disraeli has no foreign and no 
financial policy which differs appreciably from that of the 
present government, there are still questions on which he is 
prepared to take an independent stand, and to play with 
due emphasis and solemnity the great part of leader of the 
Opposition. He can at all times be relied upon for the 
defence of the British constitution. And no doubt his 
enthusiastic biographers will some day recall with pride the 
manner in which during the past week he has rescued our 
ancient institutions from the peril to which they have been 
exposed for more than a twelvemonth by the culpable care- 
lessness of Lord Palmerston. What might have been the end 





of five under-secretaries instead of four sitting in the House of 


Commons we do not knowand wenevershall know. Theofticial 
life of one of these interesting personages has been offered up as 
a propitiatory sacrifice. The balance of the constitution has 
been retrimmed ; and we should be tempted to say that the 
worst was over, if we did not know that a parliamentary 
committee is about to commence a post-mortem inquiry, 
and that it will in due time produce an indigestible report. 

















The Danish debate, which took place on Tuesday, farnished 
Mr. Bernal Osborne with an opportunity of displaying his 
acquaintance with the recently published Blue-books, and 
of impressing upon the Premier the expediency of extin- 
guishing so much caustic wit by a seat on the Treasury 
bench. It also placed us in possession of the views of Lord 
R. Montague and other equally distinguished senators upon 
the interminable controversy between Denmark and Ger- 
many. But it threw no light upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and was as destitute of interest as it was of any 
practical result. The impending meeting of the Conference 
furnished Lord Palmerston with an undeniable excuse for 
saying nothing, and Mr. Disraeli had nothing to say, The 
Government may be justified in maintaining a strict reserve 
with regard to the policy they propose to pursue in the 
impending negotiations ; but if the House of Commons had 
been equal to the occasion, it would not have shrunk from 
at least indicating the main objects which it expects to be 
kept in view. 


The war in America still languishes. The weather in 
Virginia prevents any military operations in the quarter 
which is, it seems, to be the principal scene of this year’s 
campaign. But both sides are actively preparing for a 
renewal of the fratricidal strife. Already we hear of 
projected movements on the part of the Confederates for 
once more transferring the seat of war to the Federal States 
and making the Northerners feel some of the miseries which 
they have so ruthlessly inflicted. On the other hand, 
General Grant is said to be actively engaged in that ever- 
beginning never-ending work of reorganizing the Federal 
army. it might have been supposed that by this time the 
faults of its original constitution had been detected, and 
that the evils of nomination to military commands for 
political reasons had been corrected. But the inherent 
corruption of Northern society, and the unconquerable 
propensity of Washington politicians for jobbing, appear 
to have withstood all the successive “ purges” which have 
been administered to the Army of the Potomac. It is not 
easy to over-estimate the advantage which the apparently 
irresistible tendency to military demoralization in the 
Northern armies must confer upon the South, And it 
certainly tends to increase our sympathy for a people 
struggling for their independence, when we find that the 
horde of foreign mercenaries by whom they are threatened 
do not possess even the most ordinary military virtues. In 
spite of the “tall” talk of the New York press, com- 
petent observers assure us that the Federal armies will 
not be able to take the field in anything like over- 
whelming strength, And we can easily believe this 
when we find that Northern patriotism is not equal 
to the manning of the thirty-five vessels of their navy 
which are lying in ports, while the Alabama sweeps their 
commerce from the seas. But unless the South can be 
crushed by mere dint of numbers, who can doubt the result ? 
Everything else the Confederates have on their side ;—a 
good cause, leaders in whom they trust, generals whose 
skill is as conspicuous as the want of it has hitherto been on 
the part of the commanders to whom they have been 
opposed ; a population whose devoted patriotism readily 
supplies the recruits, whom their antagonists are obliged to 
seduce from Ireland or kidnap in the slums of New York, 
aud a natural military aptitude, which contrasts forcibly 
with the unwarlike tastes and the incapacity for bearing 
fatigue or hardship, which is characteristic of the larger 
portion of the inhabitants of the Northern States. We 
quite admit that the population of the Western States have 
in them the stuff of which good soldiers are made. But 
there have been lately unmistakeable symptoms of dis- 
content and disaffection in that part of the Union, which 
sees with disgust that the lives and property of its citizen® 
are being lavished for the profit of the politicians of 
Washington and the speculators of Boston and New York. 
We are averse to attempt prediction ; but there is every 
reason to believe that unless Mr. Lincoln’s generals can, 
during the present year, attain a military success which 
appears beyond their grasp, the South will no longer have 
to deal with antagonists who are even apparently united. 
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solemn form has grown to be a solemn mockery. Such, how- 
ever, is the solemn form which is about to be enacted in 
the judgment-hall of Europe. We do not speak of murdered 
nations, or use any other figure of speech; but we speak of 
those two thousand, more or less, human lives that have within 
the week been bloodily quenched in the trenches of Dybbdl. 
Austria and Prussia, it is now obvious, asked that week’s delay 
that this fell work might be done. When all the other Powers 
were ready to begin they claimed a week’s pause—we now see for 
what purpose. The brute force of five to one has had its way. 
At Berlin they illuminate and chant Te Deums, while the dead 
faces stare with glassy eyeballs at Heaven on Dybbdl hill, and 
the tearless widows and passionate orphans clench despairing 
hands in a thousand desolatehomes. Never, never was murder 
more pitiless—more useless. History has placed a black blot 
on the reputation of one of Napoleon’s chief marshals on the 
bare suspicion that he fought a great battle after he knew that 
his master had surrendered; but deliberately to insist that 
time should be allowed to do the bloody work—to defer the 
commencement of negotiations for peace till ferocity should 
glut itself with human suffering, and the appetite for “glory” 
should be satiated with purposeless carnage, is a refinement of 
demoniac savageness such as this age should not have wit- 
nessed. And now, the work being done, we are to meet and 
exchange courteous civilities with its anthors, and to settle with 
them how many fields they shall be allowed to buy with the 
price of blood. 

t is assuredly a strange position. Earl Russell, goaded with 
questions whether he has remonstrated with the German 
Powers against their previous gross violation of the rules of 
war, in bombarding, without notice, an inhabited town and an 
hospital, replied that he had not, knowing that he would 
receive for answer that neutrals had no business with the pro- 
ceedings of belligerents. * To this pass has come our reliance 
on the “ moral power of public opinion,” which a year ago we 
were told by the same authority was to be the buckler of 
Poland and the police of Europe. ‘True, the lesson has in 
the mean time been often repeated. Russia contemptuously 
bid us keep our “ opinion” till it was wanted; and when we 
ventured to express it in a diplomatic act, she compelled us to 
recall it, by telegraph, under the threat that if we dared so to 
act she would fight us. Germany snapped her fingers at our 
despatches, and sent a mixed horde across the Elbe in the very 
teeth of our “ public opinion.” Austria and Prussia ventured 
to do what we would not—they remitted home the exuberant 
Teutons, and took the matter in hand on thetr own account; 
we soon saw with what design. Pretending only a right to 
interfere in Holstein, they proceeded to seize Slesvig as a 
“material guarantee;” because it was not yielded they advanced 
into Jutland as a “measure of strategy;” and then declared 
that the treaties they took up arms to enforce were abrogated 
by the war they had compelled. It is needless to repeat the 
variations of scorn to which during these transactions our 
“ moral influence of public opinion” was subjected. It has at 
length silenced Lord Russell—can more be said? Meantime 
Lord Palmerston takes credit for having preserved peace. 
Anybody can preserve peace who lets his nose be tweaked and 
his face slapped without resenting it; but when he has calmly 
and patiently borne a series of such indignities it is at least 
certain that he will not find his moral influence heightened. 
Now the important question is whether when we go into Con- 
ference with the representatives of despots, who have shown 
their reckless contempt for every principle of justice or religion, 
by a series of utterly unwarrantable aggressions, culminating 
in a wholesale butchery, avowedly perpetrated in order to 
strengthen their “ moral influence,” we still propose to hunt 
our “ moral influence” to a repetition of the phrases which 
have been already so often flouted, or whether we are prepared, 
somewhere or other, to draw the line at which our “ moral 
influence” shall be seconded with our physical power ? 

[t is abundantly obvious to all, that every hotir’s 
delay in fixing this definite line makes ultimate war more 
certain. It is needless now to inquire with Earl Grey whether 
ten thousand troops on the Eyder would have stopped Germany. 
Bat if they wonld not, it is unquestionable that the step would 
have failed only because our previous recoil before Russian 
menace had made Europe incredulous of our spirit and resolu- 
tion, even though our forces might be in the field. We must 
go back to the first instant of affront accepted in order to dis- 
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cause, and by consequence a necessity for a display of more 
and more force and determination in order to re-establish our 
position and credit. Now, as it is beyond a doubt that our 
patience and long-suffering will, sooner or later, be exhausted 
by the increasing contempt and injury which they invite, it is 
clear that the longer we delay asserting our independence and 
courage, the more desperate will be the effort we shall have 
at last to make. Nor is this all. While by this course we 
are healing and strengthening our enemies, we are cooling and 
weakening our friends. We are showing that our word is not 
to be relied on, and that we care for nothing but personal 
advantage. This is not a character calculated to gain us 
support when, at last, we are forced to fight. Meanwhile we 
have united Russia, Prussia, and Austria in a common hatred 
tous. We have suffered the Danes, our natural allies against 
any of these Powers, to be defeated and dispirited. We have 
made France, which we fear and distrust, the arbiter of the 
destinies of Eurupe. We have shown to all the world that we 
dare not use even our “ moral influence,” unless we can depend 
on French bayonets to do the fighting. 

For these reasons, we denounce the peace-at-any-price policy 
as one of inevitable war—and of war inevitably more wide- 
spread, furious, costly, and disastrous than any which could 
be risked by a bolder and honester policy. It is a repetition 
of those well-meant but futile efforts, which, before the last 
Russian war, lured our enemies on to a point from which 
neither they nor we could recede without destruction ; there- 
fore, once again we insist that the country is bound to 
demand from Government a specific line of policy in the 
negotiations which are about to be opened. If ever the 
proof was clear that the opposing parties will yield to no 
arguments not backed by resolved force, it is so in this 
instance. And if ever a question of European politics was 
one not of sentiment but of safety, it is so here. For the real 
point at issue is, whether the key of the Baltic and our out- 
post in Europe, shall be so weakened as to be at the mercy 
of the first marauder, be he French, German, or Russian, 
Respecting thoroughly as we do the principle of popular choice 
of government, we cannot support its application where, 
under the influence of powerful neighbours, a province is to be 
torn from a free and well-governed country in order to be 
added to the domains of a rival State. The principle which 
made Savoy into a part of France is now, it seems, to be 
invoked to make Slesvig-Holstein German. If we countenance 
this process, we shall next see it applied, at a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and under judicious manipulation, on the Rhine and in 
Belgium, possibly in Canada, the Mauritius, or Malta. Sooner 
or later we must make our stand against brutal, violent, and 
insidious frand; the sooner we do it, the easier and the safer 
for us. 





MR. LOWE’S RESIGNATION. 


Noturme in Mr. Lowe’s official life became him like the 
leaving it. Immediately after the division on Lord R. Cecil’s 
motion of the 12th instant, the Vice-President of the Educa- 
tion Committee placed his resignation in the hands of the 
Premier. The Government refused to acknowledge the 
necessity for this step. They represented to him, that the 
matter at issue was not his personal veracity, but the practice 
of a department; and they offered him a Select Committee, in 
which he might establish the assertions he made to the House 
of Commons. The unwillingness of the head of the Govern- 
ment to lose the services of so able a colleague was manifested 
by his unsuccessful endeavours, continued through almost an 
entire week, to persuade Mr. Lowe to recall his resignation and 
await the inquiry of the Committee. But the Vice-President 
of Education refused to allow any one to judge for him on a 
matter of personal honour, and on Sanday—and not till then 
—Lord Palmerston was compelled to accept his peremptory 
and decided resignation. That Mr. Lowe acted wisely no one 
who heard his personal explanation on Monday night could 
doubt. His explanation in answer to Lord R. Cecil's resoltition 
was unsatisfactory and incomplete, and he paid the penalty, How 
bitter and severe that penalty was the House could not fully 
realize until they saw the ex-Minister on a back bench when the 
House met on Monday, and heard him declare how much his 
honour and the happiness of his future life depended upon the 
personal question at issue. His momentary emotion in alluding 
to the visual infirmity which prevents lim from reading the 
inspectors’ reports in MS. thoroughly enlisted the sympathy of 
the House. He retires to the classic fourth bench on which 
the Barings, Bonveries,; and Ellices sit, and to which the 
Premier, it has been said, is accustomed to turn whenerer he 
wants a Minister. 
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The Premier brands the vote of the House on Lord Robert 
Cecil’s motion as a hasty and ill-considered vote, and the 
cheers of the Ministerial benches gave sufficient assurance 
that, if the resolution had to be voted over again, there would 
be a better “ whip” and a larger attendance of the supporters 
of the Government. Yet no attempt was made to show that, 
according to the evidence before the House, the majority could 
have voted otherwise than in condemnation of practices which 
Mr. Lowe himself reprobates. While he was denying that the 
Privy Council office was guilty of mutilation, Lord Robert 
Cecil and Mr. Walter had in their possession, and were hand- 
ing about for the inspection of members below the gangway, 
inspectors’ reports returned to the authors and marked in red 
ink in the margin, the passages marked being in all cases 
opposed to the views which find acceptance in the department. 
Members who did not see the red marks adopted the view 
which we expressed last week, that to return the reports to 
the inspectors in the manner then described was virtual muti- 
lation. Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Walter declared, in the 
debate of the 12th, that they knew more of the right hon. 
gentleman’s practices in suppressing unfavourable opinions than 
they could state, since the discipline of the office was main- 
tained with so much rigour that it would be unfair to the 
inspectors to compromise them with the Vice-President. These 
statements had considerable influence upon the division, and 
had a great deal to do with Mr. Lowe’s resignation. The 
House believed this vague and indistinct evidence in preference 
to the precise and positive denial of the right hon. gentleman. 
And they were right, as we shall see, on Mr. Lowe’s own 
admission. 

Mr. Lowe’s explanation is that the marks in the margin of 

the reports “‘ ought never to have been placed there, and were not 
placed there with the knowledge of the heads of the depart- 
ment.” The first fact was known; the second was not. The 
inspectors had their reports returned to them, with an intima- 
tion that they were not in conformity with the minute, and 
with red lines on the margin of certain obnoxious passages. 
How were the inspectors to know that these red lines were 
unauthorized ? Would any inspector in his senses suppose 
that these marks were made without the knowledge of the 
Vice-President, or of some ruling spirit within the office? 
Mr. Lowe declares that the marks were not placed against 
certain paragraphs for the purpose of influencing the inspectors 
in respect of the passages to be omitted. But this was their 
obvious effect. Who, then, had dared to usurp the authority 
of the heads of the department, and to taboo all opinions 
unfavourable to the Vice-President’s administration? Certain 
clerks in the office! But did they presume to dictate to the 
inspectors? Oh, no. ‘Their duty was simply to read the 
reports, and to mark any particular passages to which it was 
desirable to call the attention of the Secretary, whose duty it 
would be to bring them under the notice of the Vice-President. 
The Secretary no doubt read those passages, and most likely 
called the attention of his chief to them. The result jus- 
tified the discrimination of the clerks. The reports thus 
marked, we may assume, were usually sent back for 
emendation and correction. The inspectors saw the red lines 
and either cut out the offending paragraphs, or made up their 
minds to be burked and snuffed out altogether, like that 
inspector mentioned hy Mr. W. E. Forster on Monday night. 
There is an inspector in Yorkshire, it appears, in whose judg- 
ment and acuteness the gentlemen of the district place the 
greatest confidence. They were very much surprised and dis- 
appointed that his report did not appear in the Blue-book. 
The Vice-President was appealed to by the hon. member for 
Bradford, but he flatly refused to produce it, and justified his 
refusal on the ground that the report of an inspector ought 
not to contain anything against the chief of his department. 
Some of the inspectors aspire to be the guides and advisers of 
the House of Commons. Others are content to be the tools 
and puppets of an arbitrary Minister of Education. The latter 
accepted the red lines, and mutilated their reports in the 
manner so plainly pointed out to them. The former handed 
over their reports or copies of them—red lines and all—to 
Lord R. Cecil and Mr. Walter, who declared that the stream 
of justice was corrupted and poisoned at its source by the 
practice and policy of the department. 

The Privy Council are aghast at the treachery of the inspec- 
tors who could supply hostile members with evidence against 
their chiefs. Earl Granville declares that this was “a depar- 
ture from that honourable discretion” which is characteristic 
of the civil service. Mr. Lowe asserts that “ there is no public 
department in the country which may not be overthrown or 
discredited if its subordinate officials are base enouch to com- 
municate confidential documents.” Earl Grey, who has been 





———— 


a Minister himself, and who had the character of maintaining 
a rigorous bureaucratic discipline among his subordinates, will 
have it that “the civil servants are bound by the strictest 
principles of honour not to be guilty of the offence of enterin 

upon anything like a secret or passive opposition to the course 
which the Government may deem it expedient to pursue,” 
Earl Grey trusts that if any such offence shall be proved 
to have been committed, “the guilty party will be at once 
removed from his situation.” Lord R. Cecil, with some 
reason, demurred to the justice of these epithets. Her 
Majesty's inspectors of schools stand in relations to Parlia- 
ment as well as to the department. They were the friends 
and servants of Plato-Lowe, no doubt, but much more 
were they the friends and servants of Truth and the House 
of Commons. It is an abuse of words to call their reports 
“ confidential documents.” The inspectors of schools assist the 
Legislature in forming an opinion upon the administration and 
due distribution of three-quarters of a million sterling of the 
public money. They have peculiar means and opportunities of 
assisting Parliament in coming to a wise decision upon such 
questions as ragged schools and certificated masters, They ought, 
therefore, to enjoy a considerable latitude, and if their reports 
are tampered with, and all honest independence of thought is 
systematically stifled, they have a right to appeal to their 
friends in the Lower House to rescue them from the intolerable 
interference of the department through which they report. 
Their justification is found in the result of the debate. They 


_chafe under the marginal red lines of the Privy Council. 


The system is exposed and denounced in the House of Com- 
mons. The Vice-President admits that it is indefensible, and 
declares that it was carried on for two years without his 
knowledge. It turns out that the marks in the margin were 
simply the work of a wretched clerk whose duty it was to read 
the reports, and hunt up every passage likely to be unpalatable 
to the chief of the department. The inspectors would never 
have obtained the public condemnation of the system, if some 
of their body had not appealed to the House of Commons. 
The Privy Council can make them no amends for having 
insulted them for two years by this vexatious practice of red- 
lining, and returning to them for excision every opinion dis- 
tasteful to a high-handed superior. Let by-gones be by-gones. 
The ill-used inspectors have taken the red-ink bottle from the 
desk of the officious clerk. They do not ask for his dismissal, 
or that of the Secretary, who must have known that the 
marked reports were returned to the inspectors. And we trust 
that Lord R. Cecil and Mr. Walter will take measures in turn 
to prevent their informants from becoming the victims of 
official rage and persecution. 








THE FORGED. CONFEDERATE REPORT. 


Tue acknowledgment that a document forwarded to the 
British Government by Mr. Seward, and alleged to be the 


| report of the Secretary of the Confederate Navy, is a forgery, 


raises a question which cannot be ignored, and which, we regret 
to think, affects either the good faith or the sense of responsi- 
bility of the Washington Government. We have before us the 
undoubted facts—first, that this report is a fabrication; and 


| next, that it was submitted by Mr. Adams to Earl Russell as a 


genuine document. It is again certain that it was directly 


| calculated to raise a conviction in the minds of Her Majesty’s 


Government favourable to the views of the Washington Cabinet, 


| and damaging to the Confederacy. If Mr. Seward knew, or 





had reasonable ground to believe, that the report was fictitious, 
it is inconceivable on what plea, not discreditable to himself 
and his Government, he could instruct Mr. Adams to com- 
municate it to Earl Russell. Is there any ground, then, for 
believing that he had cause to suspect the character of the 
report, or that he had sufficient evidence before him for believ- 
ing it to be forged? This is the point to which we should 
address ourselves. It matters comparatively little whose hand 
traced the forgery. But if American statesmen endorse docu- 
ments of whose genuineness they have no proof, and of whose 
fictitious character there is areasonable presumption, we must 
suspend our judgment upon the reports they submit to us ID 
future, till we have some more reliable proof that they are to 
be depended upon than the assurance of a Federal Minister. 
The report in question pretended to be the official report of 
Mr. Mallory, the Secretary of the Confederate Navy, and, as 
such, was communicated to our Government in the beginning of 
the present year. Nothing could have been better timed for 
Mr. Seward’s purposes than the discovery of this report had 1 
been genuine, for it furnished distinct evidence with regard to 
the supposed transactions of the Confederate Government with 
British ship-builders. It made Mr. Mallory say, “ In accord- 
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ance with the order of the President, early in the present year, 
I despatched several agents to England and France, with 
orders to contract for eight iron-clad vessels suitable for ocean 
service,’ and proceeded to represent him as complaining that 
the British Government had seized these vessels, “‘ which were 
to be provided with rams,” in order to break the blockade. 
Earl Russell must have been somewhat surprised to find the 
Minister of so able a statesman as President Davis blabbing 
vital secrets of State in so open-mouthed a manner; and we 
suspect that Mr. Seward chuckled amazingly when he heard 
that the English Attorney-General had pronounced the alleged 
report “ unquestionably ” genuine. Mr. Seward knew better. 
From whence did this report emanate? Earl Russell took it 
from Mr. Adams, who got it from Mr. Seward, and, however he 
might have been inclined to suspect it, had he read it in a 
newspaper, he could hardly suppose that Mr. Seward was in the 
position of a country bumpkin who had fallen in with skittle- 
sharpers. Mr. Seward had means of testing the character of 
the document. He at least knew that it had not appeared in 
any of the Southern papers. Those papers regularly find their 
way into the Federal States, and are quoted by the Federal 
press. It is not to be supposed that Mr. Seward is less alive 
to their importance, or less acquainted with their contents, 
than the New York editors. When he found, then, that the 
alleged report appeared in none of the Southern journals, and 
that it came to him only on the authority of a New York 
paper, he was bound to satisfy himself with regard to the 
source from which it was derived. If he obtained no better 
explanation of its origin than has been given by the newspaper 
in which it first appeared—the New York Sun—it was an act 
of gross rashness, to say the least, to send it to Earl Russell as 
a reliable report. That explanation really amounts to nothing. 
The Sun neither admits nor denies the charge of forgery, 
nor accounts for the way in which the document came into its 
hands, but equivocates and evades the charge in a manner 
which suggests much but defines nothing. Asked whether the 
report was not fabricated under its own roof, it reples :—‘ The 
roof of the Sun building covers a very large surface, and we are 
not prepared to vouch for anything manufactured beneath such 
an immense covering.” Asked whether its editors did not know, 
when they published the report, that it was forged, it says :— 
“The editors of the Sun have no better means of knowing 
that the rebel papers they receive by express from Virginia are 
forgeries than the editors of the News.” It is inconceivable 
that Mr. Seward should see the report and not trace it to the 
New York Sun; or should trace it to that paper, and not ask 
its editors where they got it. If they had a better explanation 
than this to give him of its origin, no doubt they gave it. 
What is it? We are not told. We are forced, therefore, to 
the conclusion, either that Mr. Seward accepted an unsatis- 
factory explanation, and became the accomplice of the Sun, 
or that he took the report for granted solely because he saw it 
in a New York newspaper, and endorsed it over to the British 
Government as a genuine document. 

Apart from its intrinsic improbability—and, had it been 
genuine, the Confederate Naval Secretary must have been 
nothing less than an incorrigible blockhead to write it—there 
was an error on the face of the report which could hardly have 
failed to strike Mr. Seward as suspicious. It was addressed 
tothe Speaker of the Confederate House of Representatives—a 
patent and impossible informality. English statesmen may, 
perhaps, plead ignorance of the forms of the Confederate 
Government ; but not so Mr. Lincoln’s ministers. They have 
as little claim to this apology as Earl Russell would have, had 
England been for three years at war with a rebel Government 
m reland. What, then, are we to conclude? We should be 
sorry indeed to say that Mr. Seward has knowingly palmed off 
an imposture upon her Majesty’s ministers. But if he can be 
relieved from this charge the alternative is inevitable, that he 
4as been the dupe of a trick from which a very slight exercise 
of caution would have saved him. The thing has an ugly 
look. When Mr. Seward likes, he can be astute enough. He 
sows a hawk from a handsaw, when it is his interest to 
gr dee between the two. And when we find him putting 
.. iprimatur upon a clumsy forgery which tells in his 
Your, without doing anything to test its veracity or con- 
lescending to notice its strong inherent improbability, we 
must, for the future, trust him as Hamlet trusts Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, 








| MRS. CANDOUR’S LATEST LIE. 
GENERAL Garrpaupr’s sudden departure may be none the 
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the Emperor of the French was at the bottom of the resolution 
has by this time been exploded. It was, as usual, a mare’s 
nest got up by the Tory press, for no earthly purpose except 
that of attempting to throw their usual projectile of mud at 
the Government coach. In the first place, the Emperor knows 
England a great deal too well to care whether she fétes or does 
not fete Garibaldi; secondly, he is perfectly aware that any 
symptom of interference on his part would only increase the 
warmth of Garibaldi’s welcome; thirdly, even if he hated 
Garibaldi as bitterly as he hated poison, Machiavellian 
malevolence would be more likely to be gratified by the sight 
of Garibaldi going up to Manchester and Birmingham to 
prosper, than by the illustrious patriot’s opportune withdrawal 
in the halcyon days of his early popularity and honour before 
he has done anything foolish to mar the brilliancy of his recep- 
tion, and before people are tired of receiving him. ‘The ridi- 
culous canard accordingly proved only that its authors knew 
nothing of Napoleon ILI., or of England, or of human ‘nature. 

The scandal must not, however, be dismissed without calling 
attention to a curious episode connected with it. We know 
by experience the not very creditable artifices which the Tory 
Mrs. Candour employs upon all possible occasions. Nobody is 
likely to forget who fanned the sensation about the O’Kane 
comedy, or with what object article after article appeared, 
suggesting, insinuating, and inventing malicious nonsense 
about Lord Palmerston, as malicious as it was sanctimonious. 
Mrs. Candour this week has been abroad again. She has 
taken up the Garibaldi question, and blown away with honour- 
able zeal at the embers in hopes of getting up a blaze. When 
we recollect the comical attitude of despair with which the 
Tory Press received the first news of Garibaldi’s arrival, and 
the way in which they have since been dragged at his chariot 
wheels by the sheer force of popular excitement, we cannot but 
be amused at the ferocity with which Mrs. Candour subse- 
quently denounced the traitors that would rob the English 
people of so great a patriot. It is an amusing and edifying 
sight; and those of our readers who get to the end of this 
paper will be further amused and edified in a way they little 
expect. The way the Standard opens upon the subject is as 
follows :— 

‘* To-day—we speak in the name of all that is honest and high-minded 
in England, and against all that is truckling and ignominious—General 
Garibaldi is about to be driven from our shores by one of the most 
ignoble intrigues ever concocted, under the conditions of a bargain 
perhaps more cowardly than any that ever yet disgraced a British 
Administration. It would be a flagrant avoidance of the truth to affect 
any belief in the excuse put forward for the sudden expulsion of the 
glorious Italian from our country, and if there was a doubt upon the 
matter yesterday afternoon it was dispelled in the evening by the 
Premier's laborious apology. There could not have been in the House 
of Commons a man who, after Lord Palmerston’s pretence at explana- 
tion, was not convinced that by some backstairs cabal the general had 
been pusillanimously sacrificed ; and the words of affected sympathy 
were simulated in order to conceal the actual basis of the whole tran- 
saction; and that the Ministry has participated in a scheme for limiting 
the generosity of England towards the foremost patriot of Italy. Who 
can read the speech of the First Lord of the Treasury this day without 
detecting under it a sinister motive; without feeling that there was 
something to be juggled out of sight; without being persuaded that the 
Cabinet had determined, under influences at the nature of which we 
are almost afraid to hint, upon getting rid of a troublesome and too 
popular visitor ?” 

This elegant paragraph—speaking in the name of all that is 
honest and high-minded—appeared the morning after Lord 
Palmerston’s and Lord Clarendon’s categorical denial that the 
Government were in any way concerned in Garibaldi’s return 
to Caprera. It will be seen that Lord Palmerston or his 
colleagues are accused of an “ ignoble intrigue,” of “a dis- 
graceful bargain,” of a “ pretence at explanation,” of a “ back- 
stairs cabal,” of “ affected sympathy ” concealing “a miserable 
transaction,” of a “sinister motive,” of “juggling,” and of 
acting under influences at which even Mrs. Candour, with 
her known dislike of scandal, is “almost afraid to hint.” In 
these days of universal manners, when horsewhipping has 
been banished to Ireland and America,—such is the language 
coolly used by an anonymous ruffian to noblemen, gentlemen, 
and scholars who have the good fortune to be of a different 
way of thinking—as far as politics are concerned—from 
himself. Not content with insulting and outraging Lord 
Palmerston when a point is to be made, the writer next 
does credit to his political consistency by endeavouring to excite 
the mob. We give his language verbatim, reminding our 
readers that this is the journalist whose pleasure it is to abuse 
demagogues, and whose denunciations of Messrs. Cobden and 


_Bright are more frequent than classical :— 


*« We put it to the great cities and towns of England whether this is 
an infamy and an insult to which they will tamely submit? We ask 
the working men of Great Britain whether the honoured guest of 
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shelter of our freedom because the Whigs have a diplomatic 
to serve?” 

+7 » 7} » ati are ¢ 
The great cities and towns of England will be flattered and 
: . . . ¥ . 
being taken into the confidence of Mrs. Candout 


surprised by 
The working men will be 


for the first time in their history. 
equally astonished at an honour to which it must be confessed 
they are unaccustomed. It appears that universal suffrage 1s 
not uniformly discountenanced by Mr. Disraeli’s younger 
friends; and that an appeal from Palmerston sober to 
Palmerston’s constituency drunk would be just what the 
Junior Carlton would enjoy. The literary style of the Standard 
will long—it is to be hoped—remain peculiar to itself. Lf it 
had been a mere question of writing nonsense, however viru- 
lent, we should not have dwelt upon it at all. But the following 
paragraph from the Daily News throws so fine a light on the 
tactics of the polished Tory organ that it must not pass uncol- 
lated. The connection between the Standard and the Morning 
Herald is, as is well known, something of the same nature as 
the connection between the Siamese twins. Most of the 
printed matter in both papers is usually the same; only, when- 
ever any Conservative contributor says anything too good to 
be given to the public for a penny, the Morning Herald has 
the monopoly until the evening. In other matters the two 
journals appear, like the two Armstrong guns, a Tory breech- 


loader and a Tory muzzle-loader side by side. This being the | 
case, what is to be said of the above denunciation of Mrs. | 


Candour, when we discover from the speech of Mr. Seely, M.P., 
that one of the gentlemen who urged upon Garibaldi the pro- 
priety of altering his plans, and who were | rivy to his resolu- 
tion to leave England, positively was—the Hiditor of the 
“ Morning Herald!” 

“ After alluding to the meeting of friends of the General at Staffi rl 
House on Sunday night, and the result arrived at, he observed that it 
was suggested to the General that his visits should be confined to a 
few towus, such as Bristol, Birmingham, Newcastle, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, aud Glasgow, whereupon Garibaldi said that he could not 
draw the line between different towns, and that, rather than attempt 
that, he would prefer leaving England at once, a determination in 
which he persisted. The gentlemen who tendered this advice to which 
he had referred conjointly were, he stated, the Duke of Sutherland, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Hambro, editor of the “ Morning, Herald,” 
Count Saffi, Colonel Peard, General Ebers, Mr. Charles Seely, M.P., 
Mr. Negretti, and Mr. Stansfeld.” 


After this we beg our readers to look back at the deliberate 
and wilful libel manufactured at the Standard, that is to say, 
the Morning Herald office, and we leave Mrs. Candour to the 
contempt of every English gentleman and man of honour. 


ETON AND WINCHESTER. 

One point somewhat lost sight of in the strife of opinions as 
to what should be taught at Eton, is what Eton and similar 
schools were intended for, and whether they can to any extent 
be made to fulfil more completely the object of their foundation. 
Every class nowadays is admirably cared for in the matter of 
education except the poor professional class. Struggling gen- 
tility has been for some time at a discount among us, and is 
going down lower and lower. If you are not rich, and have 
not the nous for becoming rich, there is very little hope for 
you. Above all, you had best not think of seeking help from 
one of the ancient foundations, by which wise, and good, and 
far-secing men sought to meet cases like yours, or else the 
Times will call you “ one of the dependent classes : a hanger-on 
of corporations, one of the hereditary ne’er-do-weels, clogging 
the path of industry and besetting the avenues of interest.” 

The Reform Bill, with all its great merits, was in some 
respects the natural outgrowth of an age of gold, destroyed 
many of the proud poor man’s “chances” in life, and with 
all its faults the system it subverted did undoubtedly foster 
ability. Nowadays it is all but impossible for a man without 
money or connections to get into the House, unless he is a 
rising lawyer. In former times a young unknown man of 
talent sometimes stepped at once into public life as M.P. for 
a close borough. But then we shall be told the civil service 
and other employments, now thrown open, more than com- 
pensate this loss. Nay, in some cases they do just the reverse. 
Other things being equal, “ education,” if we mean thereby, 
preparation for an examination, “is a matter of money.” We 
have known, not brilliant youths certainly but, youths of fair 
promise, thrown out in the competition simply because their 
parents had not been able to afford the indispensable “ grinder.” 
In some places, of course, there are good, cheap, and otherwise 
desirable day-schools. But very often the clergyman and half- 


pay officer, and small country gentleman—who does exist still, 
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| proved themselves the staunchest supporters of all t 


though the amalgamation of estates is making him rarer every 
year—have no good school within reach. They live far away 
from any town perhaps; or, if there is a grammar school near, 
it has often degenerated into an inferior kind of middle school, a 
few years at which are not enough to fit a boy for the race against 
properly trained rivals. We will not insist on the want of 
proper associates to which a lad brought up at a small 
grammar school must, almost as a matter of course, submit, 
and from which he cannot fail to suffer in many ways. And 
yet the man of position, whose forefathers have been some- 
thing and have done something, has a certain right to look to 
a fair school position for his sons. The desire that they shall 
not deteriorate because lis means are scanty is something very 
different from pride of birth. The claim that his boys shall 
associate with such as himself is undeniably a just one, and 
was always recognized among us until thissage, when we have 
come to look only at the present, and put the past out of sight as 
much as possible. Bene nati, sons of poor men whose ancestors 
had done good and honourable service to their country, were the 
class whom founders delighted to provide for. Now, no officers, 
and very few clergymen, ever get anything like a fair per- 
centage on what has been expended for them and by them, 
Surely, then, they, of all men, have a right to be able to 
secure their children against falling very far behind among the 
mere rank and file, even though “ circumstances” have reduced 
them to the level of poor gentility. 

We do not wish to keep up class distinctions—far from it, 
We would simply give poverty, of whatever grade, its due 
support against wealth and influence. As things are, the poor 
gentleman’s son has not a fair start, and runs heavily weighted. 
What chance has the son of a poor north country vicar, taught 
at home during the intervals of parish work, of getting on the 
foundation at Eton or Winchester, against the boy who has 
been kept all his life at the “most successful preparatory 
school,” no matter at what cost? How is it possible for him 
to live at Eton at any rate, supposing him elected? What 
hope has a “ home-grown wit” of competing at the university 
or in the world at large with boys of equal talent brought up 
at such a school as Rugby ? 

[t will be a bad day for England, a bad day for her poor, 
if increased expense of living should keep the gently born 
poor out of the universities andthe Church. Then, again, look 
at Woolwich. How are poor gentlemen to send their sons 
there ? And yet there is no class which has a greater right to 
help to fill that branch of the service where wealth and influence 
are theoretically ignored. We are not over fond of French 
models, but the Ecole Polytechnique meets a want which is felt 
in England. We must not, however, dilate on the general 
hardships of honourable poverty ; they are, perhaps, in a great 
measure inevitable in an age marked by the most rapid growth 
of material prosperity which the world has ever seen. We 
would insist only on the poor gentleman’s educational disad- 
vantages, and would ask why foundations like Eton and Win- 
chester cannot be made, to some extent, commensurate with 
their immensely increased value, and with the altered circum- 
stances of the time. 

Of course, we shall be met with the reply, “ You heve 
Marlborough and Rossall, what more can you want?” Ow 
answer is: in the first place there are many cases which these 
valuable institutions do not meet. And why should it be 
requisite to give fresh help when the old supply is there ready? 
Why this modern machinery of nominations, when Wykeham 
and good King Henry the Sixth, and many more, foresaw and 
provided for the present need P Why should a lad be deprived ol 
the honour of belonging to an ancient and world-famous school, 
to which his father’s position would, in the founder's eyes, have 
surely given him an additional claim, when by a fair distribu- 
tion of revenues he might be maintained without wronging any 
one ? We should be the last to wish to bring the fellows of Eton 
down to curates’ pay ; but we do say, that if innovations are 
to be made, let them be made in the right direction. We feel 
that, while the yearly revenue of the college has risen 10 
upwards of £20,000, the number of collegers might be increased 
tenfold, without depriving the warden and fellows of their 
equitable proportion. 

The nobleman has Harrow; the rich man has Che 
or Rugby. Let Winchester and Eton be opened more 
class for whom they were founded. Let the number of oppidans 
become a secondary consideration—there will always be plenty 
of “them; but let us at any rate strive to make these two 
places centres of education for the sons of those who now think 
themselves exceedingly happy if they can manage to send one 
child to Marlborough, or Bradfield, or Harlow, and perhaps 


another to Christ’s Hospital. The poor gentry have eve! 
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What a power, for them, of common action would 
result fro few such schools as Eton might be made (without 
at all sacticing the dignity of its governing body) by equitably 
dividing the revenues, and by electing every year some eighty 
foundationers ; all candidates being required to give in a true 
statement of their circumstances, &c., vouched for by proper 
authority, and inquired into by appointed agents; and all 
the candidates who should be approved of being further sub- 
jected to a reasonable test examination. 

' The present competition for the Eton and Winchester 
foundations is, we are convinced, excessive, and defeats its own 
What we 
want to see in our great schools is a spirit equal to the circum- 
stances of the day—an expansive spirit, liberal in the true way, 
not in the direction of false liberality. Eton and Winchester 
are Church foundations, and should breed good Church and 
State men. If they do but feel wherein their true strength 
lies, they will not need a commission to make them multiply 


most dear. 


purpose by breeding a precocious race of weaklings. 


the numbers of their pawperes generosi, even at the risk of 


offending some of the newly rich who now beset the “ schools 
for the nobility.” 





A MODERN APOSTLE. 


A THEOLOGICAL writer, well known to most of our readers, 
calls attention to the fact that St. Paul does not seem to have 
been a lover of the fine arts. From the earliest Christian ages 
till now, the successors of the Apostle cannot be charged with 
imitating their predecessors in this respect. The princes of 
the Church have been usually princes of the world as well, and 
have lived in the midst of wealth, of which the Church’s first 
founders never dreamt. We are in the habit of believing that 

England, at all events—are seldom 
amassed upon the Episcopal bench, and more seldom still 
employed in furthering personal pride and magnificence. Those 
who have the opportunity of judging are, indeed, well aware 
that the shepherds of the Establishment live in no Arcadian 
simplicity. They are men of sufficient stability of mind to 
enjoy the success calmly which they have won, or which has 
been thrust upon them; and perhaps, after a dreary imterval 
of clerical probation, it is difficult for a middle-aged and 
successful saint to decline the temptation of attempting to 
make the best of both worlds. If St. Paul had suddenly re- 
vppeared last week to take stock of the missionary activity 
ind simple habits of the Bishops of the Church, and had pre- 
sented himself at the Bishop of Ely’s sale, he would have 
een astonished at the progress in savoir vivre which modern 
apostles seem to have made. Against the deceased prelate 
we have nothing to say personally. He doubtless as 
amiable as he was rich; nor have we any reason to suppose 
that the indefatigable zeal with which he spent his income 
upon objects of art and virtu could induce him to forget the 
claims of religion and of charity, of which last-mentioned 
virtue indeed he had in his collection several elegant marble 
and silver models. Yet even a Christian Bishop cannot have 
his cake to give away as well as eat it; and fine old pieces of 
™ vres and curious lapis lazuli caskets—all hid away in 
Gosets about the Episcopal palace—are a certain index of 
ums of money not spent upon the spiritual wants of a diocese. 
‘e have too much respect for powers and for dignities, for 
le Rata pastors and for our spiritual masters, to suppose 
Pe keagey yi = gratify his undoubted artistic caprices, the 
“w€ Dishop of Ely would have left destitution unrelieved or 
“onest clerical poverty unassisted. We prefer to think that 
i the diocese of Ely all is sunshine and fair weather; that 
n0 curates have large families who have not large incomes 
proportioned to their need ; that paupers and invalids are un- 
Ki wn; that the windows of Ely Palace look over a bounteous 
mi be prospect of well-ordered rectoric 8 and parishes ; and 
m™ © Country around is a species of smiling spiritual 
*- ay where care and disease and want never come. This 
wm the case, we have the less hesitation in calling up the 
tines prt at the Bishop’s sale, fingering the ormolu 
new dis ~ pa ee and asking of himself at each 
hie “cas nian tuxury and pomp whether all this was indeed 

8 coat” or no, 


princely incomes—1in 


was 


\ 


oe 
hy oP Blougram himself could not have gathered round 
foch:.. .. #@mirable specimens of this world’s vanity and 
sh ne . than were to be found in the catalogue of the Ely 
0) “ag Chey must all be considered in the nature of spolia 


the result of the Christian’s victory over vanity and 
‘aspen, eemselves. Limoge enamels, carved rock crystals, 
inthian oy Bene epee Florentine mosaics, antique camei, 
erona, tm, a ans of ebony and agate, Venetian glass, and 

irble—all these were nothing more than tokens of 


li abl 
ashion 











defeat, which the world was proud to lay at the feet of one who 


had overcome the world. The New Jerusalem in Holy Scrip- 
ture is paved with such. The worthy Bishop doubtless felt it 
in a certain sense a mark of the triumph of Christianity, that 
one of the humblest jewels of the Church should be thus set in 
precious stones, and arrayed, figuratively speaking, in the 
richest of purple and in the finest of linen. ‘There is nothing 
more uncertain, as far as fortune and position are concerned, 
than the religious profession. 'To some a clerical life means 
forty or fifty years of severe struggle with penury, closed by an 
old age of obscurity; wherein long disappointment finds at last 
sure consolation from the thought that life is a shadow of 
shadows, and that between the successful and the unsuccessful 
there is little difference at last. To others if means advance- 
ment, triumph, riches, and the opportunity of placing out one’s 
children and godchildren in the sunniest spots belonging to the 
cultivated nursery gardens of the Church. The Bishop of Ely 
took a less common way of enjoying his deserved good fortune. 
A bishopric did not simply signify to him—as it might have 
done to others—that his sons should become rectors and his 
sons-in-law rural deans. ‘Tio him it brought the chance of 
gratifying tastes which are certainly not incompatible with 
sound doctrine. He might well feel, that in indulging 
them he was spoiling the Philistines, and that it was not for 
nothing that the chance was given to an English clergyman of 
accumulating treasures which would have made the mouths of 
Walpole and of Rogers water. In looking back on his achieve- 
ments, one cannot avoid recalling the sound advice said to 
have been given by the late Dean of Christchurch to his young 
undergraduates :—* Cultivate the Greek language. It enables 
you to look down with just pride upon your fellow-creatures ; 
it assists you to read the New Testament in the language in 
which it was written; and it frequently leads to places of great 
emolument.” Nothing appears more certain than that 
bishoprics are places of the kind—whether won by Greek 
verses or by mathematics; and the late Bishop of Ely may be 
regarded as a sort of episcopal milestone, proving the distance 
which Christianity has suecessfully travelled since the rainy 
days in which it first started on its way. In a single week we 
are thus presented with two glowing proofs of the glory of 
Episcopacy in these latter times. Last week we commemorated 
the flutter caused by the advent of an Euglish Bishop among 
the fans and flounces of an Imperial ball-room. This week we 
chronicle the story of less courtly but equally cultivated pur- 
suits on the part of the Bench; and note with pleasure that it 
is not an isolated bishop only who can appreciate the sweet 
wine which Fortune mixes for him in her cup. A holy man 
may have great unction, and yet go to balls with satisfaction 
to himself. So much was proved last Saturday. About the 
same time it was conclusively established by the Ely sale, that 
apostolic habits are not at all incompatible with a genuine 
passion for mosaic and ormolu. 

Those who may be inclined to look with suspicion on so 
finished a taste, will find it difficult to explain the exact nature 
of their objection. An episcopal liking for the sight of pretty 
figures waltzing is not inconsistent with impeccable orthodoxy, 
and has been thought not to clash with a mission for extirpating 
the errors even of “ Essays and Reviews.” What difference 
can it make to the vigilance of a bishop whether the pretty 
figures he admires are moving on a ballroom floor, or fixed in 
enamel onastand? A bust is a bust whether it be natural or 
imitated in ivory; and Venus looks as chaste in marble as she 
does emerging from the sea of foamy satin. It is a mere 
matter of indifference or choice. Some bishops like their 
shepherdesses on china; some admire them in sandals, plain, 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever; and it is of no consequence 
whether the beauty be modern or antique. The Bishop of Ely, 
indeed, never seems to have forgotten that though he was a 
lover of art, he was always a Christian clergyman. His collec- 
tion is far from being exclusively of Pagan interest; and there 
are almost as many cherubs and angels among the lot as there 
were heathen goddesses. Acis and Galatea, Hippomenes and 
Atalanta, cannot say that Ely Palace was given over to clas- 
sical nymphs or divinities. There were the cardinal virtues as 
well, in as graceful attitudes, and in still more complete cloth- 
ing ; and if on one side was Cupid in a car drawn by panthers, 
upon another might be seen the angel Gabriel (with a bénitier) 
upon his knees. Cavillers, therefore, will acknowledge, how- 
ever reluctantly, that if Christian art did not enjoy a monopoly, 
at all events it was adequately represented. But if any hungry 
and ill-conditioned curate is foolish enough to take the more 
ridiculous objection that money spent on these elegant and 
curious things might have been better spent elsewhere, 
we can only beg him to beware, and seriously to reflect on 
what he is doing. Such thoughts are tainted with what, in a 
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bishop’s eyes, would be the worst of clerical faults—a disposi- 
tion to repine. It ought rather to be a subject of pride to 
him that Protestant prelates eat and drink of the fat of the 
land, and that the representatives of a poor and overworked 
clergy may die with their closets full of the costliest ornaments 


that Europe can possess. 








TICKET-OF-LEAVE MEN. 


Tue exploits of the ticket-of-leave men during the winter of 
1862-3 have worked a marked change in public feeling on the 
treatment of criminals, and there can be no doubt that the 
system of over-indulgence will be superseded by one of whole- 
some severity. Clearly our philanthropists, with the best 
intentions in the world, had succeeded in divesting the punish- 
ment of great crimes of the terror without which it must be 
useless. The rebound from a system of which punishment 
was the sole aim to one in which the reformation of the 
criminal was to be the main object carried us from one extreme 
to another; and the exceeding mercy shown by the latter to 
the criminal not only failed to effect its humane intention, but 
let’loose upon society a host of pampered criminals who had 
practically been taught that they might commit crime with 
impunity. So it came to pass that for an entire autumn and 
winter the streets of London were infested by desperate 
marauders, who repaid the humanity of the philanthropists 
by breaking the heads of honest citizens. Then came revela- 
tions of the prison life of these men: their ample diet, the 


ease and luxury and idleness of their lives, and the utter | 
absence of the severity one naturally connects with the notion | 


of a prison. The patience with which the public had endured 


occasional previous intimations that their criminals were petted | 
gave place to a just indignation at the stupid extent to which | 


indulgence had been carried; and it became clear that thence- 
forth the philanthropist must stand aside, and prisons be 
prisons in fact as well as in name. 

The Government bill for the amendment of penal servitude 


goes a great way towards effecting this change. It sanctions | 


greater severity in the earlier stages of imprisonment, and 
increases the mininwm period of penal servitude from three to 


five years. The schedule to the fourth clause introduces a | 
new form of licence, and makes it not only forfeitable on con- | 


viction for an indictable offence, but revocable for certain 
irregularities. By the fifth section, the failure to produce it, 


or the fact of the holder keeping bad company, constitutes a | 


separate offence, punishable on summary prosecution. The 
sixth section enables a policeman to arrest the holder on sus- 
picion; while the ninth provides that after the convict has 
suffered the penalty on summary conviction, or that following 
on an indictable offence, he shall further go through the unex- 


pired term of his sentence, calculated from the date of his | 


licence. These provisions have been further extended by the 
amendment of Mr. Hunt, which the House of Commons has 
just sanctioned in committee by a majority of 148 against 120. 
The amendment is an addition to the fourth clause and runs 
as follows :— 


‘If any holder of a licence granted under the said Penal Servitude 
Acts, or any of them, who shall be at large in the United Kingdom, 
shall fail to report himself to the chief police-station of the borough 
or district where he shall be on his arrival therein, and subsequently 
on the first day of each month, or shall change his locality without 
having previously notified the same to the police-station to which he 
last reported himself, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and may be summarily convicted thereof, and his licence shall be 
forthwith forfeited by virtue of such conviction.” 


The objection urged by Sir George Grey against Mr. Hunt’s 
amendment is, that it aims at the establishment of police 
supervision ; and he urges that the regulation the amendment 
introduces will be too severe, as it will involve the taking of a 
considerable number of periodical journeys, sometimes very 
long ones; that it will operate as a check on emigration; and 
that it will seriously interfere with the breaking up of the 
convict’s associations and the precautions by which he might 
be induced to keep aloof from his former comrades. The House 
was not of the Home Secretary’s opinion. The question 
of police supervision, it must be conceded, is one of great diffi- 
culty. ‘This arises from the repugnance one naturally feels to 
proclaim the criminal character of tne licence holder and place 
him under the disadvantages which such notoriety must involve. 
But supervision to some extent belongs to the very principle 
of licensing a convict whose term of punishment is unexpired 
to be at large. It is the only guarantee we can have that the 
convict shall not abuse his liberty to the prejudice of society, 
which has a right to require that the concessions it makes to 














aS 


| the criminal in a spirit of humanity shall not be made to itg 


own prejudice. The Government Bill has, indeed, to some 
extent recognised the justice of this demand by the provisions 
above alluded to, especially by those which make the convict’s 
failure to produce his licence, or his keeping bad company, a 
separate offence punishable on summary conviction. But these 
provisions would be incomplete if the convict were permitted to 
remove himself from the locality in which he is known to 
one in which he is unknown. Mr. Hunt’s amendment pro. 
vides that he shall not do so, and thus does nothing more than 
supply an omission in the bill which might render the protec- 
tion it provides for society futile. It has the sanction of a 
majority of the commissioners who investigated the subject of 
penal servitude, and is reconcileable to the clear dictates of 
common sense. We might, indeed, get rid of this difficulty by 
following the advice of the Lord Chief Justice, that there 
should be no remission of punishment in any case, but that 
sentences should be executed as pronounced by the judges. 
But if the ticket of leave is to form part of our system of penal 
servitude, the interests of society must be considered as well as 
those of the convict. 





Sir Rospert Kane has resigned his office as president of the Queen’s 
College, Cork, because the Government required that the president of 
the college should be no longer non-resident. It is likely that Sir 
Robert will now devote his time and energies to his favourite insti- 
tution, the Museum of Irish Industry. His late opponent, Dr. Bullen, 
Professor of Surgery at the Queen’s College, Cork, has sent in his 
resignation, in consequence of the pupils refusing to attend his 
lectures. 


Tae late Miss Simmonds, of Yalding, Kent, has left legacies of 
£1,000 each to her coachman and gardener, who had been twenty-five 
years in her service; to the housemaid, who had been twenty-four 
years; and to the cook, who had been twenty years. 


A LiveRPOOL tradesman, named Lingard, has been killed by a dose 
of strychnine, given by a druggist’s assistant in mistake for Dover's 
powder. A verdict of “‘ Manslaughter” has been returned against the 
shopman. 


THE reported death of the Hon. Henry Sugden, Registrar of the 
Court of Chancery, and eldest son of Lord St. Leonards, has been con- 
tradicted. He has been dangerously ill, but is recovering. 


Tue scavengers of Edinburgh have “ struck’’ for wages, and have 
in consequence been “ locked out,” whereby that ancient city is regain- 
ing its uusavoury reputation. 

Tue Rev. T. Wilson, Roman Catholic chaplain to the Liverpool 
workhouse, has died of typhus fever, caught in the discharge of his 
duties. His two predecessors in the same office died under similar 
circumstances within the last two years. 


Mr. SrepHen G. Sarispury, brother of Mr. E. G. Salisbury, late 
M.P., has committed suicide at Chester by cutting his throat. He 
was twenty-nine years of age, and had been depressed for some time. 


A YOUNG woman, having been deserted by her husband, jumped off 
the bridge into the Regent’s-park canal. Her crinoline fortunately 
became entangled in the rails from which she had jumped, and she 
hung suspended by it until rescued by a carter, who was passing. 

Tne Copenhagen paper, the Fadreland, of April 12, mentions that 
the “oldest historical monument in Schleswig, the old rampart 
(Dannewirke) constructed by Queen Thyra Dannebed, is now being 
levelled to the ground.” 


Tue Prussian soldiers in Denmark are allowed at the rate of ten 
cigars a day. 

Tue Emperor of Austria has adjourned the International Exhibition 
which was to take place in 1866 at Vienna. 


A WoMAN, named Ellen Welsh, who was recently fined and com- 
mitted to bridewell at Chicago for drunkenness and vagrancy, has, 1° 
is said, turned out to be the niece of Daniel O'Connell, the daughter 
of his sister Mary, and claiming as her father the Lord of Kearney 
Castle. She eloped with a young officer, and the couple went . 
Philadelphia, where they resided one year, when her husband died. 
The widow went to Chicago, married again, lost her husband, e 
into disreputable company, and went from bad to worse, until she 
was brought up in a police-court, and lodged in prison, 45 above 
stated. 

Tue Bourbon royal family still live, and to a certain extent keep 
state, in Rome. The ex-King and his brother, the Count of Trani, 
reside in the Palazzo Farnese; the ex-Queen and the Countess 1 
Albano. The ex-Queen is in extremely delicate health, having ‘° 
same tendencies as her sister, the Empress of Austria. 


AN exhibition and sale of Polish jewellery is taking place just ot 
at the private hotel of Prince Czartoriski, of a very affecting cherenet: 
More than 600 female ornaments of every description, including ev® “ 
many wedding-rings, have been forwarded by Polish ladies, pag me 
the possibility of doing so was open to them, to be disposed of for " le 
aid and benefit of their suffering and wounded countrymen. oe 
is expected to realise a considerable amount. 


M. Asour says that in 1851 the number of landlords in France The 
not less than 7,846,000, or nearly one-fourth of the population. Out 
land was divided into no less than 126 millions of small fields: | o- 
of the 7,846,000 owners nearly one-half were considered as er 
and as such exempted from taxation; 600,000 paid taxes nny 
not more than one sou (one halfpenny) per head. Since 185 
division of property must have made fresh progress. 
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Tux heir to the Russian throne is said to be about to propose for 
the hand of Princess Marie Dagmar, sister to the Princess of Wales. 


THE Queen was obliged to postpone the reception at Buckingham 
Palace, fixed for Friday, in consequence of neuralgia in the face, from 
which, we regret to learn, her Majesty has been suffering acutely 
during the week. 

Ir is stated that considerable preparations are being made at 
Kilruddery, the seat of the Earl of Meath, near Bray, for a brief 
sojourn during the approaching summer of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

On Tuesday, an old man, named Silas Skinner, about sixty years 
of age, was charged before the county magistrates at Rochester 
with guing to sleep in the open air. The accused was observed 
by police-constable Empson, 100, to go behind a straw stack between 
four and five o’clock in the morning, and lie down to go to sleep, 
when the officer immediately pounced on him and took him into 
custody. The accused said he had nowhere to sleep. The Rev. Mr. 
Marsham, the presiding magistrate, told the prisoner he was “an 
almost incorrigible character,’ and sentenced him to six weeks’ hard 
labour.— South Eastern Gazette. 

THE Civil Service Estimates, Class 4—Education, Science, and Art 
—for 1864-5, show a decrease as compared with those of last year of 
£74,797. The total amount required is £1,311,620. The grant for 
“Public Education, Great Britain,’ is diminished by £98,598, but 
there is an increase of £12,699 in the Science and Art Department ; 
of £10,754 for Public Education, Ireland ; and of £1,586 for the British 
Museum. 

Ir appears by a Parliamentary return issued on Wednesday morning 
that in Great Britain the annual average amount of Property and 
Income-tax contributed per head of population in the quinquennial 
period ending March 31, 1858, was 10s. 44d., and in Ireland 2s. 10d.; 
The annual average in Great Britain in the quinquennial period ending 
March 31, 1863, was 7s. 114d., and in Ireland 2s. 44d. 

At an auction for ministers’ money in St. Andrew-street, Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday, at which four thousand persons were present, the goods 
seized were smashed and burned. 

Ir is stated that the commerce of the world requires 3,600,000 able- 
bodied men to be constantly traversing the sea. The amount of pro- 
perty annually moved on the water is from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand millions of dollars; and the amount lost by casualties of the 
sea averages twenty-five millions of dollars a year.—American Paper. 

Tue Irishmen of California have sent a solid brick of gold and 
several bricks of silver to the Fenian fair at Chicago. 

SoAPsTONE stoves are all the rage in Quebec. They are said to be 
superior to iron.— Canadian Paper. 

A DEsTRUCTIVE fire has occurred in Valparaiso, and property to 
the value of 400,000 dollars has been destroyed. The fire originated 
in the best part of the city. Messrs. Huth, Gruning, & Company, and 
Messrs. Green, Nicholson, & Company, English firms, have been 
completely burnt out. 

THE coachman of the Rev. C. James, of Timsbury, found a nest 
of fifty-four young mice in the corn-loft, all of the same size and 
all alive. 

Tue champion wrestler of England, Abraham Cann, has died at 
Colebrook, Devon, aged sixty-nine. 

Tue Alezandra has been restored to her owners by Government. 

Mr. Sransretp’s son is named “ Joseph Mazzini.” 





OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE, April 20, 1864. 

ONE distinction just now holds between the sister Universities, 
the existence of which is undeniable, although its cause may admit 
of dispute. For some reason, we at Cambridge have had far fewer 
exciting contests than have lately taken place at Oxford. We do 
hot see the Senate-house crowded by excited Masters of Arts, nor 
the galleries thronged by cheering undergraduates. Such measures 
a8 come before us are habitually accepted or rejected with decorous, 
hot to say soporific, silence. The 7'imes is not called upon to open 
Its columns the next day to more than the demure little notice 
headed “ University Intelligence.” It does not sound a note of pre- 
paration to summon the indifferent to join in the fray. We look 
on with a certain amazement at the struggles that seem occasionally 
to convulse our brethren, and don’t know whether to be ashamed 
or to congratulate ourselves on our comparative calm. Some will 
naturally attribute this phenomenon to the fact that we have no 
ane “ Teform. . Others may suppose, in a less complimentary 
te the retorming animus is deficient. There are, however, 
eond po still pending of no small importance to the well- 
the fa. Ps mts ayy Having put our house in order under 
Seoniens par ee. oe swept out such abuses as were most 
_ om on Ringe ly having swept out something else with 
ve Ried - ut little anxious at present for any further 
ieoms ap ia We can wait and try how the experi- 
that aime ¥ aa, for example, will be the result of allowing 
iletenes ~—- — a married Fellow—a monster whose very 
Saearvetnes tea the trae Conservative shudder, until the true 
ease beanie ls engaged to be married himself. But in the interval 
peti mae to ae our attention to our educational system. 
in this, The 2 inc fn there is little that requires a change even 
retain MB dyke older Triposes retain, and probably will long 
that the en " nt supremacy. There is no danger in Cambridge 
Prestige, Ss Senior Wrangler will lose anything of its awful 
tested ‘mrss’ *880ciations which cling round that desperately con- 
prize only grow stronger with time. The changes which 











enabled men to take classical honours without the preliminary 
mathematical ordeal operated indeed for some time to diminish the 
total number of the Tripos ; but the names were drained from the 
lower part of the list. It is again beginning to swell towards its 
former dimensions, and its deficiencies have been fully counter- 
balanced by the greatly increased numbers of the Classical Tripos. 
The oldest examples of the modern competitive examination system 
may still claim to be unrivalled, as affording an open arena for the 
severest intellectual struggle, filled by the keenest competitors. 
The hint of a criticism directed against either Tripos seems to 
Cambridge men almost profane. And yet I must venture to say 
candidly that there is an obvious defect, of which it is easier to 
see the cause than the remedy. In his evidence before the 
Public Schools Commission, Professor Airey complains of the 
little attention paid at Cambridge to what he calls cosmo- 
politan science. The criticism is doubtless well founded. It 
points to that narrowness of view which prevents our examina~ 
tions from deserving a higher praise than that of being the best 
possible test of certain acquirements whose range is very narrowly 
defined. The truth is that the mathematical Tripos is not primarily 
intended to promote science, nor to select for its highest honours 
the man of greatest scientific power. It may often do this inei- 
dentally, so far as an examination is capable of doing it at all; but 
it has a less elevated aim. The subjects of examination are chosen, 

and the nature of the questions determined, much as the course for 

a race is selected. Racing is theoretically intended to improve the 

breed of horses ; race-courses are practically chosen to give a per- 

fectly equal chance for a number of horses to win a certain reward. 

In the same way, the Triposes are supposed to encourage scientific 

(or scholarlike) acquirements ; they are practically designed to 
afford a perfectly fair trial between all the undergraduates entered 
under certain conditions, the course being laid down through 
defined mathematical subjects, and the prize being replaced by a 
fellowship. So long as the trial is sufficiently severe and scrupu- 

lously fair, we really trouble ourselves very little as to whether or 
not it involves the highest kind of knowledge. We are even 
anxiously jealous to keep out of it all the classes of knowledge 
(frequently of the highest intrinsic value) which it is difficult to test 
accurately by means of written examinations. And, as every one 
knows, the student who is invited to learn something always asks 
first, not—is it mentally improving? but, will it pay ?! 

Many, and some rather curious, consequences follow from this 
tendency. One is the extreme difficulty of introducing new 
branches of learning. Jt seems to be almost hopeless to tempt our 
ingenuous youth into the study of metaphysics or of chemistry. 
The well-meant schemes of moral and natural science Triposes have 
led a pining half-starved life to this day, which shows few symptoms 
of recovery. Amongst the votaries of Kant or J. S. Mill it is a 
source of unfeigned triumph when the examinees exceed in number 
the examiners. A class of more than two names has become an 
almost unknown variety in the moral science Tripos. The natural 
sciences seem to be somewhat more attractive ; but even they 
draw in but afew, and the distinctions which they confer are hardly 
as yet of pecuniary value. The reasons are obvious. In the first 
place, there is no carefully elaborated and balanced machinery for 
testing the merits of the aspirants. An expert can give an opinion 
as to the probable place of a candidate for mathematical honours, 
which will be almost certainly accurate within a very small devia- 
tion. But the new Triposes test a knowledge in which it is 
perhaps more difficult intrinsically to estimate the proficiency of 
two rivals by marks, and certainly have not been brought in fact 
to approximate to anything like the delicacy and certainty of appre« 
ciation of the old examinations. In the next place, until the value 
of the Triposes as a test of ability has been established, and until 
they have gradually attracted a larger number of competitors, no 
college will give fellowships for them. Reciprocally, an increased 
competition must necessarily be slow, till the same rewards are 
given to them as to other Triposes. Thus the Fellowships are, in 
fact, the very mainspring of our whole system. Without them 
the old examinations would probably dwindle to the same languid 
and deadly lively state as their modern rivals. They are, after the 
power which drives us, the fuel which keeps the engine at work ; 
and though we owe everything to their influence, it certainly also 
tends to keep our educational system working in narrow grooves 
and fastens our wheels into the old-fashioned ruts. ule 

I do not, however, wish at present to speak of these subsidiary 
Triposes. They lead a harmless and untroubled life, and we 
sincerely hope that they may before long rise from their humble 
sphere to one somewhat more conspicuous. It is in another part 
of our education that the shoe just now pinches. I have men- 
tioned these difficulties because they must probably attract more 
notice before long, and because they tend to throw light upon those 
of which I shall now speak. . 

About a year ago the attention of the University was drawn to 
the “ Poll” examination, as we elegantly describe what in official 
language is called “the examination of those not candidates for 
honours.” The usual running fire of rapa» and fly-sheets has 
gone the round of the electoral roll. Tutors of colleges and private 
tutors alike exposed the real or the imaginary evils of our system. 
A syndicate has produced a report which did not give universal 
satisfaction, and are accordingly preparing a revised edition. The 
faults found with the Poll degree are too various and. too detailed 
to be enumerated. ‘They fall for the most part under two heads :-— 
first, that the undergraduates learn but little or learn it badly ; 
secondly, that what little they learn is not in the right direction. 
I will endeavour to point out the connection between these 
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faults and those weak places in our general system of which I 
have been speaking; for there seems to be some danger lest 
the remedy applied should not be adapted to the disease to be 
cured. 

Men who were at the University fifteen years ago remember the 
halcyon time when the Little-go, though a thing of terror, lasted 
but for one day. It now extends over four or five. The final 
examination has not been much altered. But on the whole the 
difficulty and length of examinations to which a Poll man is subject 
has been increased, whilst his time at the University has been 
shortened. So far it would seem that we have tightened the 
screw, and should have produced a greater pressure. But the 
result has hardly been what might be anticipated. Great is the 
power of examiners, but greater is the vis inertia of stupidity. 
Even an examiner is human, and feels, we may suppose, that 
he is not altogether alien from the “human” that he plucks. 
The consequence is, that raising the standard theoretically 
demanded is a very different thing from increasing the standard 
actually attained. Given a certain set of examiners and a certain 
set of examinees, it may be confidently predicted that, whatever 
the subjects of examination, only a certain number will be plucked. 
Mercy always steps in, and prevents the rules laid down from 
being rigidly enforced. At any rate, it cannot be maintained that 
the amount of knowledge actually exhibited by Poll men has 
materially increased. 

Whether our youth are too much given to the cricket-field and 
the river (as some vainly suppose), or from whatever cause, certain 
it is that the average knowledge of a Poll man may be safely 
stated at rather below what he ought to have known when he 
left school. Certain scraps and fragments of what we can hardly 
call knowledge—some vague notions about syphons and common 
pumps—are his mechanical learning. A little Greek and Latin, 
for which he has painfully learnt by the help of cribs to substitute 
English words in a more or less disjointed manner, stands for his 
classics ; and, if we add to this, some trifling knowledge of the 
Greek Testament, and a certain quantity of arithmetic and Euclid, 
we shall almost complete the list of subjects required to be taken 
up. That this is very little is true. How are we to teach more! 
Something may be done, of course, by simply asking more, by 
giving more examinations, putting them at more convenient times 
and thus leaving him less excuse for idleness. But it seems that 
after all there is a very narrow limit within which this ceases to be 
useful. To worry a man by examination—to make his life a 
burden by constantly asking him to describe the common air-pump 
and to construe a verse in the Gospels, may, of course, torment 
him into some spasmodic activity, but it is not really likely to get 
much more out of a man when he is past the time at which an 
extra stimulus can be applied by birch-rods and punishments. 
Tt is rather hopeless to try to bully a man into industry simply 
by force of constantly asking him what he knows. 

The fact is, that we are in this case deprived of that stimulus 
which is all powerful in honour examinations. There, the eager 
competition produced originally by substantial rewards becomes in 
itself a sufficient inducement for men to work. We have only to 
open an examination, and they will rush in too freely if anything. 
But blindly to apply the panacea of examination to all cases is to 
mistake the real secret of its efficacy. What, then, are we to fall 
back upon? It is rather difficult to say ; probably no remedy yet 
discovered is likely to extirpate idleness even within these sacred 
precincts. The most favourable plan is probably what is also 
pretty obvious ; namely, to improve the nature of the education 
offered. If we do not keep a man all his time working over again 
at his old school subjects, at which he has moreover already proved 
himself incapable,—if we allow him to pass, for example, for know- 
ledge of natural sciences,—we may hope to see him improve. We 
shall at least be giving hima second chance ; and we may hope that 
his own or his parents’ wish may stimulate him to tolerable exer- 
tions, and that the colleges will afford him the means of preparation. 
The rather narrow spirit of which I have spoken as characterising 
our honour examinations has no doubt somewhat hindered this. 
The most valued knowledge has been that of classics and mathe- 
matics, and even of classics and mathematics as understood in a 
very narrow sense. It is not strange that we have neglected the 
poor despised Poll man, and left him to fill himself with the dry 
husks of school knowledge which he ought to have left at school. 
It is scarcely to his discredit that he shows some disgust at the 
second edition of them. | 

The attempt which was made to remedy this by means of the 
rofessorial certificate system has been to a great extent a failure. 
t has been so principally from the very bad arrangements which 
have thrown discredit upon the certificate examination. But it had 
some good in it, as it certainly was of some use to the Poll man 
for the first time to become conscious at the lectures of Professor 
Sedgwick or Professor Kingsley that there is some knowledge of a 
different kind from the cram with which he is generally surfeited. 
It is true that this was little more than a glimmering perception of 
the fact in generai ; still there is in it a nucleus of good which we 
hope may be developed into something better by the scheme 
expected from the Syndicate. It is, however, scarcely necessary 
to point out that this can only be efficiently done, simultaneously 
with the successful introduction of such studies into the honour 
course. The natural sciences Tripos has some chance of flourishing. 
The establishment of a really vigorous school of such sciences at 
Cambridge would no doubt rescue many men from idleness whose 
inability to contend in the older Triposes would not incapacitate 


them from success in other studies. Meanwhile no one need fear 
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here any decline from their rightful supremacy of those venerable 
institutions. We only wish that their cold shadow may not stifig 
the life out of their younger competitors. 

The preliminary report of the Syndicate to which I hayo 
referred, recommended three instead of two examinations (ag at 
present) ; the first two examinations to be in nearly the same syb- 
jects as the present, and the last to be in some of the natural or 
moral sciences. ‘This last was intended to replace the present pro- 
fessorial certificate examination. The most important part of the 
scheme, however, upon the motives of which I have not touched 
was the permission to take a degree by substituting for this last an 
examination in theology. This was intended to supplant the 
present “theological,” or (as it used to be called) “ voluntary” 
examination. The policy of the step seems to me doubtful,’ | 
refrain, however, from any criticisms on the scheme until it is pro- 
duced in its amended shape. 


THE CHURCH. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS OF APPEAL. 


Dertntreness of doctrinal teaching is not regarded by all 
persons as a desideratum in a national Church. There are not a 
few, and they men addicted to literature—and, if we may believe 
what they say of themselves and one another, the monopolists in 
our day of large minds and intellectual power—whose aspirations 
are after a “Church of the future ;’ to be established by some 
“coming man,” whose advent they watch for as for that of a new 
Messiah, and which is to be happily free from all bondage of anti- 
quated creeds, articles, and subscriptions. They would have for its 
positive bond of union certain gushing and indefinite sentiments 
of philanthropy ; for its negative, a common rejection of all dogmatic 
theology ; and would embrace in its ample bosom certainly all who 
in any way acknowledge Christ as their philosophic and ethical 
teacher, and, indeed, all “ good men,” of whatever opinions, 
Christian or Mahomedan, Brahmin or Vedanti, Deist or Pantheist, 
—nay, even the atheist need not fear to be excommunicated, for 
he may be a religious man after all, only one who will not 
conceal his honest doubts, and has some peculiarities of mind and 
thought. Wedo not expect that those whose avowed wishes or 
ultimate tendencies we thus describe will sympathize with our objec- 
tions against the existing courts of appeal in ecclesiastical causes. The 
more anomalous the constitution of these courts, the less weight 
which attaches to their decisions on points of doctrine, the deeper 
the confusion into which they may throw men’s minds as to what 
is the doctrine of the Church, the greater the difficulty which they 
interpose in the way of legally condemning any opinions as 
heretical, the better do they subserve their ends in whose eyes the 
greatest heresy is to believe any doctrine to be exclusively true, 
and who consider creeds an invention of the devil—if, indeed, 
such a mythical personage have any place in their theology. 
But we do not suppose that such as these form any considerable 
proportion of owr readers, any more than of the large majority of 
ourcountrymen. We believe that there exists a far larger number 
of English Churchmen (and, at the risk of endangering our 
character for intellect and liberality, we venture to say also, many 
of them at least the equals of the others in learning and ability), 
who still hold the old opmion that there is such a thing as “ The 
truth” as well as truth in general in matters of religion, and that 
it does become a Christian Church to maintain “ the faith,’— 
eraywrilecOat try dwat rapacoOnoy Tog ayrorg more, to contend 
for the faith “ ouce for all delivered to the saints,” and not still to be 
fresh found out and added to by the men of each succeeding age. 
We believe that such as these will regard the sound constitution of a 
court of ultimate adjudication in questicns of doctrine as a matter ol 
vital importance to the Church ; for, however they may share with us 
the feeling that prosecutions for heresy are to be avoided as much 
as possible, they yet know them to be sometimes unavoidable, and 
recognise the importance of their being successfully conducted. 
And again, however they may perceive that opinions expressed by 
the judges of the Privy Council as the grounds of their recommenda- 
tion to the Queen in any particular case have no legal ager 
authority, yet they cannot but acquiesce in the wise words which 
Bishop Blomfield uttered some years ago, and to which late events 
have added a practical significance :— _ 


“ A supreme court of justice may, in some sense, not only — 
nister but make laws. Can it give any decision upon a question pee 
turns on a point of doctrine without affecting, to some extent, por 
doctrine itself, as one which is insisted upon or not by the Charch ; 
Take any one case of this kind. Suppose it called upon to decide r 
question whether such or such a doctrine is or is not the doctrine © 
the Church of England. The judgment may be to this effect — Hb 
cannot be denied that the doctrine in question is the doctrine of the 
Church of England, but we do not think it indispensably necessary, 
that a person should believe such doctrine in order to the exercise O° 
his ministry in the Church. Who does not see that @ one: - 
such judgments would injure the character of the Church of Englané as 
a teacher and maintainer of the truth ?” 


It was to such as share these views that we recently addressed 
an invitation seriously to consider the question of the ce 
Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal, and it is with a view to them tha 
we now continue our discussion of the subject. : h of 

There are at present three courts of final appeal in the Chure 
England. To which of the three any particular case will ultimately 
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be carried depends partly on the parties to the case itself, and 
partly on the statute under which its promoters may elect to pro- 
ceed. Such a system as this is plainly undesirable. It might 
be admissible if the questions to be ultimately decided by the three 
courts were necessarily different, but it cannot be defended where 
they may be, and generally will be, essentially alike. The same 
question might be differently decided by each of the three ; and the 
supposition is, indeed, by no means an improbable one. We need 
not dilate on the scandal and confusion for which a door is thus 
opened in the Church. 

It being granted, then, that we ought not to maintain all three 
courts, is the constitution of any one of them such as to render it 
fit to swallow up the jurisdiction of the others, and to become the 
sole supreme court in spiritual matters? We unhesitatingly 
answer in the negative. ‘The Upper House of Convocation has by 
statute final jurisdiction in all cases in which the interests of the 
Crown are affected. If only questions of doctrine could be under 
legal discussion, we do not know that we should object to the 
extension of this arrangement to all ecclesiastical cases. 
There is, indeed, always a danger that an assembly of ecclesi- 
astics may decide a case according to what they think the 
doctrine of the Church ought to be, rather than according to 
what the formularies of the Church do express, and so not only 
apply an ex post facto legislation to the cases before them, 
but also in an indirect way tighten the restrictions and narrow the 
boundaries of the Church’s communion. But we do not believe 
that a majority of the present bench of bishops, or of any which is 
again likely to exist in England, would be unable to resist this 
dangerous tendency in themselves. We think that Churchmen at 
large would receive with respect and submission the decision of 
their Spiritual Heads. And in any case we should choose the 


lancer whisk w x ; . 
danger which we have mentioned as a lesser evil than that of 
an ae : , ae = : , on . 
having questions of doctrine decided by men who, however eminent 
] . = ° . > 
in law, are not necessarily acquainted with even the rudiments of 


theology, and whose decisions therefore carry no conviction to 


men’s minds. But then questions of theology are neither neces- 
sarily nor ordinarily the only ones involved in ecclesiastical 
causes ; and where questions of law or fact are at issue, we are 
perst aded that legal and not clerical minds are required for their 
investigation. 

We turn, then, to the Court, whose members are exclusively 
lawyers. In certain cases the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in its ordinary constitution and without any admxiture 
of bishops, has the final decision. Shall we transfer all appellate 


jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes to it! Here we must reverse 
what we have argued with reference to the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, and say that if only questions of law were to be decided 


no Court could be better than this, but that it is not qualified to 
deal with matters of doctrine. Theology is a science as truly as 
law, or medicine, or engineering, or any other. We should not 
set an engineer to determine a difficult question in medicine, 
hor a surgeon to construct a reservoir, why then should we be 
obliged to bow to a lawyer’s opinion as to the meaning of theolo- 
gical language? Of course there may be lawyers whe aré well 
read in divinity, just as there may be divines who are learned in 
the law, or engineers who could perform with skill a surgical 
operation. But such cases must be the exceptions and not the 
tule, and it is absurd to legislate as if they might be ordinarily 
calculated on. We do not know whether there be any truth in a 
report which we have heard—that a high ornament of the legal 
proiession was known to declare that if it fell to his lot to decide 
some questions of spiritual learning, he should be compelled to 
boss up in order to come to any conclusion. But it is certain 
that Lord Brougham confessed that he had felt painfully his need 
of“ the aid of a spiritual body in forming his judgment.” And 
it is evident that in many cases which might arise, the very termi- 
nology of theological questions would be a complete puzzle to the 
mere legal mind, and that the exact meaniwg of many theological 
€xpressions would not be at all comprehended by those who had 
given but little previous attention to them, although to persons 
versed in divinity they might seem only the alphabet of the 
Science. But we need not argue this point. It is sufficient to 
may that a purely lay tribunal for the trial of doctrinal questions 
Was never known in England before the year 1833; was then 
ype a unintentionally ; only retains its jurisdiction through 
pty gat — to that which at first created it, and cannot 
sree, a ep ye found in any other country, Romanist or Pro- 
int, 1e world. 

of be — nome to the particular form of the Judicial Committee 
Discipline y meer whieh was called into existence by the Clergy 
on it in pat “ : 840, and which consists of those lawyers who sit 
members of he Rr smcniy. and of such archbishops and bishops as are 
Nets Of the Privy Council itself. If neither bishops will do for 

in their om ae s for theological, but if each may be trusted 
of both brs proper subjects, it might seem that a court composed 
oth whee: ~ was admirably adapted to deal with cases involving 
k ep to its a ‘ might be so, if each division of the Court could 
it neither bed pene and if the numbers in each were so equal 
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prese “oun, u the judges so outnumber the bishops as to make the 

dely “ce of the latter on the judgment-seat nothing else but a 
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navn and a snare, such as to give to the constitution of the 


the d * Certain spiritual character and authority, and yet to make 
Otten decision virtually that of the lawyers only? We 
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y never heard of one of these possibilities as having been 











converted into a reality. We do not think the Episcopal members 
of the Committee have ever interfered on points of law. But we 
need not remind our readers that the other contingency has 
actually occurred ; that ina late trial the lawyers did greatly out- 
number the bishops, did undertake to give their own interpretation 
of theological language, did, in consequence of that interpretation, 
decide against the opinion of the two Archbishops, and have been 
since demonstrated by the Primate to have quite misunderstood 
the language which they undertook to interpret. We hold that 
logically and rationally the Pastoral Letter of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has given to the constitution of this Court of Appeal 
its coup de grace. 

What then shall be substituted? We ourselves believe that the 
House of Lords, comprising as it does many eminent lawyers, and 
a still larger number of bishops, and also lay lords who would 
defeat any attempt of either professional element to interfere with 
the proper functions of the other, would be the best possible court. 
3ut there may perhaps be constitutioual objections, on the score of 
the Royal supremacy, to giving the final jurisdiction in spiritual 
causes to that which is in others the highest Court of Appeal in 
the kingdom. And the problem to be solved is not how to dero- 
gate from the Royal supremacy, but to ascertain through what 
channels that supremacy may be most satisfactorily exercised. We 
think, then, that recurrence may be had to a principle which 
already runs through much of our practice in jurisprudence. Does 
a question of fact arise in a Court of Equity, an issue is directed 
to try that question in a Court of Common Law. Does again a 
question occur in any English court which depends on what is the 
law on any matter in any foreign country, experts are sworn who 
inform the court what the foreign law on the subject is. Some 
dicta of Lords Denman and Langdale on this subject have been 
adduced by Mr. Joyce in his pamphlet on this question, and are so 
pertinent to it, that we think it well toquote them. Lord Denman 
said :— 

‘‘There is a general rule that the opinions of persons of scienes 
must be received as to the facts of their science. That rule applies to 
the evidence of legal men, and I think is not confined to unwritten 
law, but extends also to the written laws which such men are bound 
to know. Properly speaking, the nature of such evidence is not to set 
forth the contents of the written law, but its effects, and the state of the 


laws resulting from it. The mere contents might often mislead persons 
not familiar with the particular system of law, the witness is called 
upon to state what law does result from the instrument.” 


And again Lord Langdale :—-. 


* With foreign laws an English judge cannot be familiar; there ara 
many of which he must be totally ignorant. There is in every case 
of foreign law an absence of all the accumulated knowledge and ready 
associations which assist him in the consideration of that which is 
English law, and of the manner in which it ought to be applied in a 
given state of circumstances. . The rule of English law, that no 
knowledge of foreign law is to be imputed to an English judge, is 
undoubtedly well founded . . and the foreign law and its applica- 
tion must be proved by properly qualified witnesses who can state 
from their own knowledge and experience gained by study and prac- 
tice, not only what are the words in which the law is expressed, but 
also what is the proper interpretation of those words, and the legot 
meaning and effect of them as applied to the case in question.” 


Read in these extracts for “ foreign law,” “theology,” and the 
whole fault of the present Court of Appeal under the Clergy 
Discipline Act is in our view exposed, and also the right remedy 
suggested. Let the Judicial Committee, composed of lawyers 
alone, in these as in all other cases reserved for the ultimate decision 
of the Crown, advise the Sovereign. On all questions of law let 
them advise on theirown opinion. But where questions of doctrine 
arise, let them submit issues to some body of learned divines, and 
be bound by their reply. Whether this Court of Reference, if we 
may so call it, should consist of the Upper House of Convocation, 
of a joint committee of both Houses, of the Divinity Professors of 
the three Church Universities, or of some other specially constituted 
body, is a very important question, and one on which perhaps the 
successful working of such a scheme would maiuly depend, but 
yet a matter of detail and not of principle, and one which may 
safely be left for arrangement to the wisdom of the Legislature 
or of the Crown. We are convinced that the adoption of some 
such reform of the Supreme Court as we have thus sketched is 
essential to the purity of the Church’s faith, if not to the very 
permanence of the union between Church and State. 





THE RECENT DECISION OF HER MAJESTY’S PRIVY 
COTNCIL. 


Ata meeting of the Rural Deanery of Guildford, held at Arch- 
bishop Abbott's Hospital on the 13th April, Rev. ee G. Hatchard, 
Rural Dean, in the chair, the following memoral to both Houses of 
Convocation was agreed to and signed :— 

“That your wemorialists view with alarm and disquiet the 
recent decision of her Majesty’s Privy Council in the appeals of 
the Bishop of Salisbury versus Williams, and Fendall versus 
Wilson. 

“And your memorialists respectfully pray that your right 
reverend House will take such steps as may effectually clear the 
faith of the Church of England, in respect of the doctrine of the 
eternity of punishment and the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
from being compromised by the said Judgment.” 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON THE OXFORD DECLARATION. 


In a preface to five sermons, which the sishop of London has 
just published, his lordship, after glancing at the progress of 
sceptical opinions, says :— 

«“ Meanwhile, an attempt amongst us to restrain dangerous opinions 
by legal penalties has failed, and public clamour has, in consequence, 
been excited by some well-intentioned men, who seem to have thought 
that the calm decision of the highest court of judicature could be over- 
borne by the protest of individuals, assuming for themselves the right 
to expound the law at once of the Church of England and the ( burch 
universal. This agitation may not improbably lead to an undesirable 
condition of things. The well-weighed and very guarded statements 
of the highest Court of Appeal may not be read with care, but taken 
as misrepresented through the exaggerated reports of controversialists. 
We find that even young clergymen in the first year of their ministry 
have been appealed to ‘ by the love of God’ to protest against the de- 
cisions of the highest authority in Church and State, and some un- 
charitable, unchristian sentiments, much to be regretted, have been 
published in the heat of controversy. 

“Wise men always deprecate such times of agitation. Leaders of 
questionable orthodoxy are apt to put themselves forward, and have 
their own serious faults condoned as the reward of their zeal for the 
protest of the hour; while persons of moderate sentiments, who 
eschew agitation, are not unlikely to be branded as indifferent to the 
truth, or as secretly infected by the prevailing errors. Meanwhile, 
the world stands by and sneers at the orthodoxy which seems to it 
desirous of maintaining itself rathor by loud declarations than by 
sound argument and well-weighed statements of the truth put forth 
by the learned and good. At such times there is a call, obviously, 
for the heads of the Church to use their influence to quiet excited 
feelings and restore confidence ; they are bound to endeavour to calm 
the violent and shield those who desire peace.” 


The Bishop then turns to the questions of Eternal Punishment 
and the Inspiration of the Bible, and says that he knows of 
nothing in the decisions of the Church universal to overrule “ the 
wise forbearance” of the Judical Committee in pronouncing that 
“it is not penal in a clergyman to entertain a hope that, after the day 
of judgment God’s mercy in the lapse of infinite (sic) ages, may find 
some mode of restoring the lost, consistently with the maintenance 
of His purity and justice.” He is glad “ that the expression of 
such a hope is settled not to be actually punishable by the laws of 
our Church ;” but “obviously it is one thing to allow that an 
Opinion is not punishable by law, and quite another to maintain 
that it is true;” and he maintains his “ formerly expressed con- 
viction, that there is nothing in the revelation of the gospel on 
which such a hope as is here referred to can legitimately rest.” 

Of the inspiration of the Bible he says, “ It is satisfactory to feel 
assured that no clergyman of the Church of England can be called 
upon to maintain the unwarranted position, which indeed scarcely 
any hold, that the Bible is an infallible guide in questions of 
physical science.” He considers the question of inspiration to be 
the most important theological question af the day ; and trusts 
that—as “the spirit of the Church and of the age are commonly 
believed to be greatly at variance on the topics connected with it ” 
—divines, with more leisure and learning than myself, may help 
to direct the minds of religious men to a reverent and wise con- 
sideration of it.” 





THE BIBLE IN FRANCE. 


M. Gvizor lately presided at the annual meeting of the 
French Protestant Bible Society, held at the Oratoire. Since the 
last annual meeting the work of M. Renan has given as great a 
shock to the Protestants of France as Bishop Colenso’s work in 
this country; and this, perhaps, all the more because of the schism 
which has taken place among the French Protestants, in conse- 
quence of certain doctrines propounded by M. Coquerel, the 
younger, who is almost as eminent a pasteur as his father, and 
who shows a leaning towards the views of M. Renan, as expressed 
in his work “ La Vie de Jésus.” It was expected, therefore, that 
M. Guizot would speak upon the attacks which the Bible has 
sustained, and he did so, observing that the society and all Bible 
societies in the Christian world are in these days put to a severe 
trial, and offer a grand spectacle. He continued— — 


** Everywhere, in England, Germany, and in France, attacks against 
the Bible are renewed and multiplied. The authenticity of most of the 
writings composing it is disputed, as well as their dates and authors. 
What is still more grave, even their inspiration is denied. What 
effect do these attacks produce on Bible societies in general, and on 
yours in particular? Are they dejected, discouraged, or even embar- 
rassed thereby? Not in the least. On the contrary, they labour with 
redouled zeal and activity. Look at what is passing in Germany, in 
England, in France, in Switzerland, in the United States of America, 
in Russia—everywhere the labours of the Bible societies are in course 
of development, everywhere their publications and their missions are 
extending. The more the Bible is assailed, the more devoted 
defenders it finds to affirm and propagate its doctrines; it is 


strengthened by these trials, and all its struggles result in new 
conquests.” 


From this he proceeded to trace the history of the preservation 
and dissemination of the Bible, and showed that the attacks of the 
free-thinkers of the last century had only ended in spreading it 
more generally. Then, alluding to a dissension which has recently 
occurred in the society on the subject of the new Geneva version and 





the old Osterwald version, he said that some persons had withdrawn 
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themselves from the society on this account, an act which he did 
not consider warranted by the difference of opinion which had 
been raised with respect to the two versions; but the incident 
would give rise to the promotion of a new society, thus giving 
them three societies to rival each other in zeal. “ Therefore,” 
he said— 


“Let us take confidence ; the facts justify and indeed command it. 
J adjure you to reflect on this; most assuredly, no work of mere 
human origin coul! have resisted such attacks, surmounted such 
trials, and come off victorious in every encounter. Take the noblest 
names, the greatest sages of humanity ; expose the ideas of Socrates 
or of Confucius to the attacks of so many antagonists, of so many 
ages, and ask yourselves whether they would not have long since been 
vanquished; whether, instead of being disseminated like the Bible 
among all mations, they would not have been long since confined to 
the libraries of the learned? But when God,as He himself has said, 
gave the world up to the disputes of men, He did not give it alto. 
gether. temember what has happened in the study of the laws 
which preside over the material order of nature. They have been the 
object of protracted and fierce discussions. Galileo and Copernicus 
were long contradicted when they asserted the movement of the earth 
round the sun, and many a year elapsed before that great truth was 
universally admitted. The moral order also has its laws, which are 
far more difficult to discover, and cannot be reduced to formule and 
calculated by figures. Our Holy Scriptures are the Divine witnesses 
of these Jaws, revealed by the supernatural intervention of God him. 
self, to become the light and salvation of men. Let us, therefore, pro- 
secute our task with complete confidence. The Bible will pass 
triumphantly through all human controversies. We are here only the 
instruments and servants of a Divine action which the power of man 
can never defeat.” 


SCIENCE. 


STATISTICS OF BRAZIL. 


A PAPER on Brazil was read at the Statistical Society, on Tuesday 
evening, by Mr. James Heywood, formerly M.P. for South sancashire, 
Col. Sykes, M.P., in the chair. The following are the leading points of 
interest. The area of the empire is 2,500,000 square miles, and the 
whole population 7,500,000—only three souls to each square mile. 
Above 3,000,000 of the population are slaves, and there are 500,000 of 
aboriginal Indians also included in‘the 7,500,000. In Rio Janeiro 
there are about 450,000 inhabitants, of which nearly half are slaves. 
In Bahia, out of 125,000 inhabitants, 7-8ths are blacks. The mixed 
population increases rapidly, and many of the so-called whites hardly 
deserve the appellation. In the northern (Amazon) provinces the 
Indian element predominates; in the south, the negro blood. There 
has been no foreign slave trade since 1851; but an internal or coasting 
slave trade is carried on, about 5,000 slaves being annually sent to 
Rio for sale from the northern provinces. The Brazilian nation 18 
the owner of slaves, whose labour is stated, in official reports, to be 
very unproductive, and the Finance Minister has recommended 
their emancipation as a matter of economy. Some recent measures 
proposed for emancipation of slaves, and prohibiting the separation 
of families by sales, have been rejected by the Legislature. The 
prices of slaves are, for males, from £107 to £222; for females, from 
£65 to £193. There are 10,000 so-called free Africans kept im 
slavery ; and Lord Russell has made in vain many strong remon- 
strances. Many reports of our Ministers, Sir James Hudson, Mr. 
Christie, Mr. Scarlett, &c., on slavery were cited. The value of the 
imports of Brazil, 1861-2, was £12,376,000; exports, £13,600,000. 
Of these the imports from Great Britain were nearly £6,000,000, 
and the exports to Great Britain something above £6,000,000. The 
Brazilian import duties are on a general scale of 30 per cent. On 
the southern frontier, near the River Plate States, there 1s 4 great 
deal of smuggling; the Brazilian duties are so high that British 
manufactures smuggled from Monte Video can be sold in the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul 20 per cent. cheaper than the 
regular merchant can afford to sell them. The foreign trade with 
Europe and the United States is carried on exclusively 1m foreign 
vessels, the Brazilians confining themselves to the coasting trade. 
The number of slaves in Brazilian crews prevents their merchant 
vessels from going to countries where the “slaves on landing 


. lati © 
would be free. There are many vexatious regulations i = 
custom-houses, and much venality among custom-house © cers. 


The principal productions are coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, — 
rubber, Paraguay tea, rum, and cocoa. Of late years the annua 
expenditure has exceeded the revenue. The estimate for 1864-9 a 
revenue, £5,750,000; expenditure, £6,500,000 ; deficit, £750,000. 
Loans have been raised to the extent of four millions sterling in 1863, 
to clear off an accumulation of deficits, and the Finance Minister 
(1863) urges the Legislature to practise economy or impose new taxes. 
The whole debt of Brazil, foreign and internal, is nearly twenty-two 
millions sterling. The Brazilian Government has also guarantee 
7 per cent. on a capital of eight millions for railways in course © 
construction. 








INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—A paper was read, entitled, “ ony 
Remarks upon the Works of the Early Mediaval Architects, Gundalp , 
Flambard, William of Sens, and others,” by Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, 
F.S.A., who at the outset of his paper proceeded to show that A 
origin and progress of the medisval styles from the eleventh to 2 
fifteenth century rested upon the most slender traditions. Not op y 
the masters of the style but the names of the builders of many . oa 
principal ecclesiastical edifices were totally unknown, and in but te 
instances were there reliable records even of the founders of ern 
structures. A skilfal process of examination might, however, enabl© 


them to discover who were the builders of many of our churches by 
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the similarity of style and work which was found in them. This was 
especially the case in Roman Catholic cities on the Continent, where 
they were struck with the resemblance of the minor churches to the 
cathedral church, which showed such a remarkable similarity that, 
having discovered the architect of the principal building, there was 
no difficulty in assigning the authorship of the others to the same man. 
Mr. Ferrey then entered upon an able review of the works of Gundulph, 
Bishop of Rochester, at Canterbury in the eleventh century ; also those 
of Bishop Ralph Flambard at Christchurch, Hants, and Durham (the 
similarity of style in each leading to the conclusion that they were 
the works of the same architect), and William of Sens at Winchester 
and Oxford. 

Breet-Roor Sucar.—When the extraction of sugar from beet-root 
was first attempted in France, scarcely more than 1 or 2 per cent. of 
sugar capable of being crystallized was obtained. From 5 to 6 per 
cent. is now the average. The importance of this manufacture may be 
estimated from the fact that the beet-root crop in the year 1862 pro- 
duced 190,000,000 kilogrammes of raw sugar, 40,000 pipes of alcohol of 
100° strength, and 40,000 pipes of alcohol of molasses—in all 80,000 
pipes, or about 500,000 hectolitres of alcohol. The crop required 
77,000 hectares of land. The last year’s crop was a failure, and 
scarcely amounts to two-fifths of an ordinary one; and this short- 
coming is necessarily a further calamity to the farmers in respect to 
their cattle, since, in consequence of the cultivation of beet-root, 
and the manure produced by feeding cattle with the pulp, the wheat 
produce has been doubled. For example, previous to the establish- 
ment of sugar manufactories, the arrondissement of St. Quentin 
possessed but few horned cattle. At present there are tenfold more, 
and this increase is entirely due to the nutritious quality of the refuse 
of the factories, which is used for feeding cattle for the butcher’s stall. 
Another revolution caused by the cultivation of beet-root is the sub- 
stitution by farmers of oxen for horses in field-work. The conse- 


quence is that trained plough-bullocks are at present more valuable 
than stall-fed oxen. 


PRODUCTION OF OxyYGEN.—While so many operations are conducted 
in modern manufactures by means of intense heat, the cheap and 
commercial production of oxygen gas is an undoubted desideratum, 
and every step made in this direction is worthy of record. Mr. 
Robbins has propounded to the Pharmaceutical Society a new, 
scientific, and cheap method. To a mixture of peroxide of barium and 
bichromate of potash dilute acid is added, when oxygen is imme- 
diately evolved without any application of heat, in the same way as 
hydrogen from zinc, or carbonic acid gas from limestone. The 
peroxide of barium, or the addition of sulphuric acid, is converted into 
sulphate of baryta and peroxide of hydrogen, and it is from this some- 
times so-called oxygenated water that then follows this curious 
chemical reaction, that when the peroxide of hydrogen is brought into 
contact with chromic acid, instantaneous decomposition takes place, 
and the chromic acid reduced to sesquioxide of chromium, and the 
peroxide of hydrogen to water, oxygen gas being given off alike in both 
alterations. 

Tue Liverpoor PutLtosornican Society have published their 
volume of Proceedings for the Session 1862-3. It forms a thick book 
of 250 pages, and amongst the articles it contains, the most striking 
are, On lron-plated Ships, and a New Theory on the Generation of 
Steam, by Mr. E. J. Reed, the Government naval constructor ; On the 
Manufacture of Stone Implements, by the Rev. Dr. Hume; On the 
Ancient Gothic Language, by Mr. J. A. Picton; and On Some New 
Phenomena of the Gyroscope, by Dr. Nevins. 

Dr. Bowrinc has presented to the British Museum his very fine 
collection of insects, made during his long residence in the East. The 
Bowringian Collection, as it is called, consists of 84,200 specimens, 
arranged in three cabinets of forty drawers each, and fourteen cabinets 
of twenty drawers each. It is to be hoped that proper room may be 
800n provided for the continually increasing mass of specimens in 
every branch of natural science and antiquities which are now huddled 
together in Bloomsbury. 


Tue April part of the “ Dictionary of Chemistry,” by Mr. Henry 
Watts, contains the first portion of an admirable summary of the 
interesting subject of Heat, namely, specific heat, expansion of gases, 
of mercury, of liquids, of fusion and solidification, tension of vapours, 
and ebullition, 


OxyGeN.—Baron Liebig, who has been making experiments on the 
respiration of plants and animals, states that not only is oxygen dis- 
engaged from the atmosphere by plants, but also and in considerable 
quantities by the decomposition of water in the bodies of carnivorous 


animals —a fact that will probably throw much light on the acts of 
nutrition and digestion. 


wen ARNISRING PHoroGRaPHs.—A Spanish photographer has disco- 

Which 1. en whieh gives an astonishing brilliancy to the prints to 

believed , applied. He keeps his invention secret, but the varnish is 

eg to consist of albumen. M. Matthys has also produced a 
ar effect by means of a thin coating of collodion. 


in cence Exectaic ALaruMs.—A modification of the voltaic battery, 
a Ay ro with a small electro-magnetic apparatus and alarum, 

blk, ood * roduced in Paris as a substitute for the ordinary domestic 
annie re almost entirely superseded the usual system of bell- 
Tur 7 tee the clubs and hotels. 

Rousillon 1 Toncur.—The instructive researches of the Duc du 
oe ‘ 1) Meee, we referred in our article of 19th September last, 
locity of pe ished in the last part of the Transactions of the Royal 

New oon (vol. vii., part 3). 
teil LOUR FROM loping.—Dr. Hoffmann has patented a process 
: wacturing some new violet colours for dyeing from iodine. It 


18 pr = ene . er 
— by mixing rosaniline with the iodides of ethyl, methyl, or 


ave dante TeLEcRaras IN New ZeaLanp.—The General Assembly 

One-half ‘hi £150,000 for the purposes of telegraphic communication. 
Period ext ‘8 amount is allotted to works to be executed within the 
xtending to March of next year. 





| Master. The picture resembles precisely in manner a former work 
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FINE ARTS. 





THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


TuE exhibition of this younger of the two societies of water- 
colour painters is always an interesting one, as we are sure to find 
in it the signs of a vigorous study of a line of art peculiarly English, 
and one that has certainly never reached its highest development at 
any time in the history of art, unless we take in fresco painting, 
which in the method recently adopted has assumed more the 
character of water-colour painting. For some reason not easily 
perceptible, the water-colour artists have rarely if ever attempted 
the higher walks of historic and subject painting. The material, as 
being less durable, is of course less suitable to the higher purposes 
of art, while it happens to be peculiarly adapted to several of the 
forms which admit of very great beauty and the exercise of very 
refined talents, as landscape, for example. There is, however, 
no real obstacle to debar the water-colour painter from the 
highest themes. Art is so far distinct from and independent of 
the means employed, that the water-colour painter need not consider 
himself at all without the pale of the grandest styles. That there 
has, however, been a sort of recognised limitation between oil- 
colour and water-colour will be admitted; yet this is due, we 
imagine, more to the want of effort than to any substantial infe- 
riority. Now, we regard such pictures as those which have been 
for some years past produced by Mr. Wehnert, Mr. Corbould, and 
more recently by Mr. Tidey, a young scion of the fraternity, as 
indicating the effort to strike higher for the honour of the craft, 
and this with a success that should encourage them to follow out 
their notion of the capabilities of the art. Mr. E. H. Corbould’s 
picture, which is certainly the most important work he ever painted, 
is the “ Morte d’Arthur” (282), as suggested by Tennyson's poem, 
and in choice of subject the artist has formed a just estimate of his 
own powers. There is something in the extreme beauty and 
refinement of the painting that comports with the poet’s method of 
painting 

‘The level lake, 
And the long glories of the winter moon.” 


It is not that we are satisfied with the rather theatrical display 
of grief in the demonstrative attitudes of two of the “three Queens,” 
or the features of the golden-haired lady who kneels by the side of 
the King, lying “so like a shattered column” on the barge, grasping 
his cold white hand. Not even in the King’s face can we realize 
the warrior hero—it is too clean-cut and statuelike, too smooth and 
scarless for the famed soldier of that wild time ; still, though we 
miss the beauty of expression in the countenances, the picture has 
so much of artistic beauty—call it material beauty—that it is 
delightful to look upon. Throughout, whether in the general 
deep-toned blue of the moonlit sky, the mysteriousness of the 
dusky barge, “ dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern,” and the 
rich harmonies of colour in the broidered cloak cast over the 
glittering armour of the fallen knight, lit up by the lamp lowered 
by Sir Bedivere, there is so much to feast the eye and encourage 
the dream of poetic beauty, that one forgives the shortcomings of 
the painter from the ideal the poet gave us. So it is that no acting 
and stage effect ever equals the conception that is formed in the 
mind while reading Shakespeare all alone. There is a famous 
picture of Caracci’s with which this might be compared as to the 
point of expression, the so-called “ Three Maries,”—in this a great 
artist of the Academic school has trusted everything to expression. 
He makes the agony centre, as it were, in the object of the emotion ; 
we have not two of the personages, as in the work we are discussing, 
kneeling apart, each in a specially picturesque attitude. This 
concentration of motive and intention in the personages of a picture, 
combined with beauty of composition, is, however, one of the rarest 
gifts of art. The singular thing is, that while water-colour painters 
excel in the material beauties, they so rarely fulfil the higher requi- 
sites of art. Far be it from us to depreciate this beautiful drawing, 
which the painter values at 500 guineas, and most justly. 

Another large and important work in the Exhibition is Mr. 
Tidey’s “ Night of the Betrayal” (253), the subject of which it is 
necessary to explain is the betraying of our Saviour. It is curious 
to observe in this very pretentious work the great inadequacy of the 
artist’s means, as well as the poverty and meanness of his style. It 
is well that, as the work of a young painter, it is entitled to some 
indulgence ; but it would have been better had the attempt been 
reserved for some twenty years hence. Subjects of this transcendent 
interest and solemnity cannot be treated in the spirit of mere 
picture melodrames ; nothing can be more offensive than such an 
application of art. Then, as to the style of Mr. Tidey, which is 
really not incongruous when employed on some romantic fancy of 
the “ Lallah Rookh,” it is neither realistic nor conventional and 
academic, and his resources in drawing and colour are far too feeble 
to grapple with subjects of this nature. To give some description 
of the picture, we should say that it is in three compartments ; 
the centre and largest being filled with the half-naked rabble of 
Jerusalem and the smoke and flare of their torches—a wild, 
unmeaning herd, in the midst of which stands Jesus, robed in 
white, his countenance expressing none of the ineffable divinity 
and nothing of the distinction which must have belonged to his 
personality. The type chosen is quite of the common order, and 
as unworthy in expression as it is feeble in art. 

The smaller pictures at the sides are Christ finding the disciples 
asleep in Gethsemane, and Peter rushing away after denying his 
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of the artist, “Christ Blessing little Children,” which was said to be 
painted for the Bible Illustration Society. We must candidly say, 
however, that sacred history does not appear to us the line for 
Mr. Tidev’s abilities. Mr. Louis Haghe, though he never ventures 
beyond the limits of the picturesque, frequently displays so much 
expression in his groups of figures that we nctice all the more the 
want of thought and feeling in his personages ; they are always 
comely and in good graceful attitudes, if they would bu show 
some little animation. “ Torquato Tasso seeking an asylum in St. 
Onofrio” (38), is a most pleasing picture ; the view of Rome bask- 
ing in the slanting rays of sunlight from the campagna is charm- 
inc: the figures of the monks, to whom a cardinal is introducing 
the poet, met together under the vine-clad arcade of the convent, 
are drawn with perfect taste for the picturesque, but there the 
interest of the picture ends ; we find nothing in the countenance 
of Tasso to call up a sympathy for his most sad fate. The question 
naturally arises, why should Tasso be painted as one ofa pretty 
group of figures, too small and too subservient to the general effect 
of the picture to admit of any resemblance to Tasso either real or 


ideal? Mr. Hache is more happy in his more legitimate sphere of | 


the simply ornamental and beautiful, as we find those qualities in 
his fine picture of “ Munster Cathedral” (83). Here the figures 
are equally good, though there is no Tasso amongst them, and we 
question whether it is not more impressive with this noble interior, 
solemn and rich in varied light and shade, in the brilliant gleam of 
sunlight striking across the choir, and touching all the beautiful 
detail of the stonework with gold. 

Mrs. Murray’s picture, “ The Eleventh Hour” (203), is by far the 
best work she has yet produced ; it escapes much of the exaggera- 
tion of expression and the crude forcing of colours, which were so 
unpleasant in her former drawings, abounding as they did in talent. 
The subject is a savage prisoner, perhaps one of the Abruzzi 
brigands doomed to death ; his wife in her last interview beseeches 
him to look upon the cross, and tries in vain to turn his stubborn 
head towards the symbol of redemption, but no entreaty affects 
him, and he sternly holds himself hard and resolute, gazing vacantly 
at the wall of the dungeon. There is much beautiful painting in 
the picture, and though in the woman’s face there is something of 
exaggeration, yet it is a fine study, and the work is altogether one 
of high aim: and very beautiful execution. 

Mr. Jopling has indulged himself in an extraordinary bravura 
of colour in his large drawing of un auburn-haired lady holding 
up in an ecstasy of admiration, and perhaps we may say love, an 
infant poodle by name “ Fluffy,” after which the picture is called. 
We forgive the mawvais gout for the sake of the admirable study 
of colour and texture. There are points of daring harmony of 
colour in the picture most original and fascinating, denoting a 
faculty which with fair direction should do great things for water- 
colour painting. 

Mr. C. Cattermole’s “Casting of the Perseus” (116) represents 
Benvenuto Cellini in the act of throwing all his platters into the 
melting-pot to ensure the success of his chef-Ceuvre, the superb 
statue of Cinque-cento art, the story of the casting of which he 
tells himself with such gusto and glorious conceit. The picture is 
rather overdone in bright colours, and the figures are scarcely native 
to the scene, but still there is much to admire in it, notwithstand- 
ing this want of vraisemblance. 

Mr. Bouvier paints such wonderfully pretty creatures that we 
have scarcely the heart to complain that their faces are a little too 
waxen and kalydoric in their beauty. “The Maids of Honour of 
the Princess of Wales in George I.’s time” (184) must have been 
mortal as those of H.R.H. Alexandra, notwithstanding they were 
immortalized by all the flatterers of that age of compliments, from 

Pope to Lady Mary Wortley Montague. Mr. Bouvier, indeed, 
makes them exquisites or houris of a paradise of his own. “The 
Caryan Slave” (217) is a very charming drawing, delicious in the 
sentiment of colour, and a very graceful figure. 

In landscape, the society does not shine this year; Mr. W. 
Bennett seems to have forsaken those delightfully simple studies of 
nature he used to paint for more fanciful effects, as in the large 
drawing with a rainbow in it (62)—“ Loch Maree, Ross-shire.” Mr, 
Rowbotham repeats his clear sunny views of Italy without much 
sign of recent study ; his large drawing of Amalfi might almost 
have been painted from “ Murray,” a description from which is 
furnished in the catalogue. Mr. Vacher has several of his familiar 
drawings in high colour, but it is refreshing to find that he has been 
seeking new thoughts amongst the grand old land of Egypt and the 
Desert. “ The Colossi ai Thebes” (48), and still more the fine drawing 
of the famous “ Hall of Columns at Karnac” (169), are admirable 
for truth both of the objects and the wonderful glow of rich light 
peculiar to the Desert atmosphere. Mr. Warren, the President, 
comes out almost fresher this year than his clever son, in his 
minutely finished figures with landscape backgrounds of perfectly 
botanical accuracy, but we prefer the more genuine feeling of his 

View at the Second Cataract” (272)—the haunt of the pelican, 
where a flock of these antique birds is seen upon the rocks 
pluming themselves in every wild attitude—the only sign of life 
in this waste of waters. There is an indescribable something in 
this drawing that tells it is the work of one who knows the scene 
well, and though there may be little of the mere picturesque, it is 
nevertheless an extremely interesting work, from the conviction it 
gives of bx ing like the place. Mr. Edward Warren contributes 
only three pictures, all very like the beech-tree clad s and hayfields 
with which he first made his success, not better and not worse. 
and only slightly pulling to the eye because so often repeated. 
This, “however, is the very excusable fault of all landscape artists— 
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a certain happy stroke brings repute, and this is made the subject 
of all efforts for the future. So it has been with the charming 
prettinesses of Mr. Mole, and Mr. Absolon, or Mr. Bouvier— 
whose works lead one to think that water-colour painters generally 
accept the sentimental and the picturesque as the limit of their 
style. 

‘Amongst the best of the landscapes for genuine study we 
should point out Mr. Philp’s views on the Cornwall coast ; Mr, 
Pidgeon’s “ Deserted Eel-trap in a Beck, Windermere” (221); 
Mr. Hine’s “ View of Rye” (55); Mr. Shalders’ “ Evening” (60) ; 
Mr. Leitch’s “ View of the Campagna, Rome” (89); Mr. Reed’s 
“ Leith Hill” (145); Mr. Whymper’s “ Early Morning on the 
Sands at Aber” (175) ; Mr. Skinner Prout’s “ Views of Old Towns” 
in the style of his father, are excellent ; and some drawings by 
Mr. W. W. Deane in a similar style, are well worthy a word of 
praise. The flowers and birds’ nests of Mr. Margetts are fresher 
and more fragrant and pure in their lovely natural colour than 
ever, and Mr. Harrison’s singing birds amongst the ripe apples are 
very pleasing studies of nature in this delightfully simple form of 
native beauty. 

Tur Frencw AND Fiemisn Exutsrtion.—We are obliged to 
hold over till next week our notice of this Exhibition. 


MUSIC. 


“ GueLieLMo TeLL” was given at the Royal Italian Opera on 
Saturday, with Herr Wachtel as Arnold—a part in which no 
singer who is not endowed with rare qualities of voice and great 
declamatory powers can hope for even moderate success. In this 
opera not only does Rossini show the transformation of style 
which he underwent when quitting the Italian for the French 
stage, but even the forms and phraseology of his vocalization have 
undergone a similar change of nationality. In his Italian operas 
the vocal writing is throughout distinguished by that flowing grace 
and considerate treatment of the voite which, while tending to 
promote the most perfect cultivation of the singer's art, as an art 
of display, has rather served for the expression of the softer and 
more sensuous emotions than of those grand and elevated senti- 
ments which belong to tragic and romantic opera. Thus in his 
“ Otello,” and in his “ Donna del Lago,” Rossini, with all his grace 
and beauty, never approaches the dignity and poetry of Shake- 
speare or the romantic colouring of Scott. From such antecedents, 
admirable as they are in their way, it could never have been pre- 
dicted that Rossini’s genius would have culminated in such a 
glorious work as his “ Tell,” one which will continue to rank with 
the greatest productions of its kind. His attention having been 
turned, after the production of his last Italian opera, “ Semi- 
ramide,” to the French school, and his mind having unquestionably 
been influenced by the brilliant effects and especially by the “ local 
colour” impressed by Auber on the music of his “ Masaniello,” 
Rossini concentrated the whole force of his powers and the deeper 
perceptions of his experience in the composition of his “ Tell,” his 
last and greatest opera. That he himself is fully aware of its 
superiority over all his other works, the fact of his having pet- 
sistently refused all solicitations to compose another opera since its 
production in 1829 sufficiently proves. As he himself pithily 
remarked, he had nothing to gain by further success but everything 
to lose by failure. The part of Arnold having been specially written 
for a French tenor voice of exceptionally high compass, and being 
associated with the admirable performances of some of the greatest 
singers, especially of Duprez and Tamberlik, it offers perhaps the 
severest test that could be found for an artist who has to establish 
a reputation with a new public more or less acquainted with such 
previous performances. Herr Wachtel then may be congratulat 
on the effect which he produced on this occasion, when he fully 
maintained the position he had already gained by his appearances 
in “ I] Trovatore.” His truly magnificent voice, with its marveless 
upper notes, was heard to the utmost advantage in the duet wit) 
Tell, the great trio with Walter and Tell, and in the duet wit 
Matilde ; while, in the final scene where Arnold incites his 
followers to the rescue of Tell and the destruction of Gessler, that 
hazardous passage of ascending notes gradually reaching the famous 
“high C” was given with a brilliancy and force in no = 
lessened by the exhausting efforts of the previous scenes. Such . 
voice with such a range of upper notes, so apparently incapable 0 
fatigue, has probably never before been possessed by any singer rn 
any nation. Herr Wachtel’s dramatic capabilities are also of a high 
order. He excels chiefly in earnest and impassioned demonstra- 
tion, although by no means deficient in the expression of tender- 
ness and sentiment as evidenced in his scenes with Matilde--a , 
he merits special praise for his identification of himself with i 1€ 
part he is playing, and the absence of that obtrusive self-con- 
sciousness to which some prominent singers are too Pvt 
Without denying that he may yet gain something 1 finis a 
style (how rarely, indeed, is art complete), it cannot be contes — 
that he is endowed with most remarkable gifts, and 1s the = 
valuable accession that our opera stage has acquired for some gm 
past. Herr Schmid, who first appeared here as OO ade 
“Norma,” on the night of General Garibaldi’s visit, is the Wa a 
in the present cast of “Tell.” This gentleman possesses por 
voice remarkable for its volume and purity of tone, and mo 


5] 


. " anifest in 
tractable than such voices usually are. Its value was hg 1 Pe 
all the concerted music, and particularly in the trio with Leli ane 
Arnold, which has rarely been so finely given. 
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may challenge comparison with any previous Tell so far as voice 
and vocal style are concerned ; but it is impossible to avoid a 
recollection of the more picturesque and impressive acting of 
M. Faure in the same part. Madame Rudersdorff gave an import- 
ance to the music of Tell’s son which it requires, but does not 
always receive, the part being sometimes much less efficiently 
filled. The remainder of the cast, as last season, was such as to 
realize a very complete performance of Rossini’s masterpiece. The 
magnificent orchestra which Mr. Costa conducts seldom appears to 
greater advantage than in the brilliant overture to this opera, 
which is generally repeated as a matter of course. With its 
beautiful scenery, its incidental ballet, the general musical excel- 
lence, and the special attraction of the new tenor, “ Tell,” as given 
at the Royal Italian Opera, bids fair to be one of the chief features 
of the present season. 

The Philharmonic Society have given another concert “ with a 
purpose.” In February they celebrated the anniversary of Rossini’s 
birth-day. On Monday last the third concert was announced as 
“in connection with the tercentenary anniversary of the birth of 
Shakespeare.” The following programme will show that English 
music was but very slightly represented on this occasion :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Coriolanus” iy 7 enmee wee i Sari aaied lia tia Beethoven. 
, 
Canzonet, ‘‘ She never told her love” (“ Twelfth Night”) Haydn. 


J 8 RE ee A, = = =—| 
Air, “‘ Where the bee sucks” (“The Tempest”) ...... Arne. 
Music to “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” :— 

SE - iach cc dee ced teks hashepacreatetieest nasties 

Scherzo 


- Mendelssohn. 


Notturno, March, and Final Chorus .................. 
PART II. 
Beethoven. 


Duetto, “On a day” (“Two Gentlemen of Verona”) Bishop. 
Overture, “‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” Nicolai. 


Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 


Considering the national character of the demonstration it were to 
be wished that our own composers had figured more largely in 
the selection. Purcell, as the greatest of English musicians, and 
as flourishing at no very great interval from Shakespeare’s own 
time, should certainly have been associated with the tribute to our 
greatest poet. Purcell’s “ Tempest” music, from its intrinsic beauty 
as well as for other reasons, ought on no account to have been 
omitted from such a celebration. Arne’s exquisite air, as thoroughly 
English as the words to which it is set and as little likely to become 
obsolete, was quite worthy of the occasion ; but Bishop’s duet is 
unworthy both of himself and of its association. Much better 
things, even “ Shakespearean,” might have been selected from 
Bishop’s works. Haydn's graceful canzonet would have better 
preserved its character of simplicity had it been given with the 
original pianoforte accompaniment instead of an orchestral arrange- 
ment. No illustrator of Shakespeare, either pictorial, literary, or 
musical, has ever shown so near an approach to his imaginative 
genius, and such appreciative sympathy with his exquisite humour 
as Mendelssohn, of whose “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” music 
the fittest praise is to say that it is fully worthy of its subject. The 
overture, that marvellous work of a youth of seventeen, and the 
subsequent, but scarcely more matured, movements are character- 
wed by romantic fancy, tender sentiment, and quaint but refined 
humour, such as only genius of a high order can infuse into works 
of art. The selection from this work should have closed the 
concert as the culminatimg point of the purpose of the evening, 
belonging to the latest real progress of the art as well as being 
itself the worthiest musical tribute to the genius of Shakespeare. 
To place the puerile duet of Bishop, with its feeble old-world 
instrumentation, after such music was an absurd anti-climax. The 
Vocalists were Miss Banks and Mrs. Lockey—the unaffected 
English style of both rendering them peculiarly qualified for the 
music assigned to them. Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” overture, 
although not composed for Shakespeare’s tragedy but for a German 
Play on the same subject, is so imbued with the tragic grandeur 
and sublime sentiment of the English work that it could not well 
have been omitted, especially as it is more than probable that 
Beethoven’s imagination was influenced by an acquaintance with 
Shakespeare's drama. No special reason seems sufficient to absolve 
preg from the necessity of performing a symphony and a 
“pe? at each concert. Such a symphony as Beethoven’s 
Pastoral ” might well reconcile us to its encroachment on the 
purpose of the evening, but Paganini’s concerto, * marvellously 
Played ‘as it was by Signor Sivori, might surely have been post- 
ree tert egy Sy sar: amg concert and have given room for the 
the Ma Pi ota Shakespearean illustrations. Moreover, 
Would hay “ d have been placed in chronological order, which 
of Shake shown in a very interesting way the varied influences 
Detiods nag on the musical genius of different minds and 
bea ar or two of the old “ act-tunes” formerly introduced 
original Row acts of his plays might have been given, with their 
“yond Poreiner yen. as, crude though their effect would now 
would ‘aa ye interest would attend such revivals. This 
oubtfal wheel have been a Shakespeare concert ; but it seems 
lemonstratie cor of the musical arrangements of the present 
armonic & on will accomplish such a result. ertainly, the Phil- 
uc Society have not ; and their third concert, although in 


i 
_ sufficiently interesting one, cannot be held to have 
oughly fulfilled its purpose. 
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The third concert of the Musical Society on Wednesday scarcely 
possessed that exceptional interest which has generally attached 
to the performances of this institution. The programme, it will 
be seen, was of a somewhat incongruous character :— 

PART I, 
Overture, “The Isles of Fingal” ............ Pet See 
Aria, “Ah! Rendimi quel core” (Mitrane) Mdlle. 

Bettelheim paca tedtecensnienticeushesccces;ss, atin ann 
Concerto, Concertina, Signor Giulio Regondi .... Molique. 
Romanze and Arie (Der Freyschiitz), Mdlle. Liebhart Weber. 
Overture, “‘ As you Like it” ......................00++ Harold Thomas. 


Mendelssohn. 


PART II, 
Symphony (in E flat) ipa tbaliendlnde ase ges 
Cavatina (Maria de Rohan), Mdlle. Bettelheim 
Serenade and Rondo Gioioso (Pianoforte), Herr 


Mozart. 
Donizetti. 


vei see a ag ee ee ee .. Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “ Voi che Sapete ” (Figaro), Mdile. Liebhart... Mozart. 
Overture, “ The Ruler of the Spirits”’.................. Weber. 


The overtures of Mendelssohn and Weber, kindred works in 
the glowing romantic colour and weird-like gloom which pervade 
them ; and Mozart’s symphony, the antithesis of both in its sunny 
clearness and genial tenderness, were all performed with that 
exquisite finish and light and shade which have gained the highest 
reputation for the orchestra of this society and its excellent con- 
ductor Mr. Mellon. Mr. Thomas’s overture, played for the first 
time, is quite unworthy of its purpose and association, and should 
not have found its way into the programme of such a concert. It 
is the exercise of a student, crude and fragmentary in structure, 
with no indication of original thought, consisting chiefly of scraps 
of phrases reflected from Mendelssohn, with excessive reiteration 
and abounding in forced climaxes. The only merit it possesses is 
in its instrumentation, which is occasionally bright and resonant ; 
but this is little more than a mechanical means to an intellectual 
end—and, like the most grammatical writing, is of small value 
otherwise than as the exponent of thought. Mr. Thomas, although 
a clever young pianist, is scarcely yet a composer of imaginative 
power sufficient for the production of an overture worthy of a 
Shakespearean title. 

It was vexatious to hear Signor Regondi’s great executive talent 
and Herr Molique’s powers of composition thrown away on an 
instrument unworthy of them. The monotonous and inexpressive 
tones of the concertina become oppressively wearisome when heard 
through three long movements of a concerto, and the orchestral 
accompaniments only make more palpable the unimportance of the 
solo instrument. Mendelssohn’s charming pianoforte piece, care- 
fully played by Herr Pauer, was, in every respect, an agreeable 
contrast to it. Mdlle. Bettelheim’s powerful contralto voice was 
heard to greater advantage in the fine old scena by Rossi than in 
the modern aria of Donizetti, where a somewhat lighter style of 
vocalization is desirable. Weber’s romance and air, which loses 
much of its effect by dislocation from the dramatic situation, and 
Mozart’s charming little song were exquisitely sung by Mdlle. 
Liebhart ; and the concert altogether, although scarcely up to the 
very high standard hitherto maintained by the Musical Society, 
yet comprised much that was interesting and satisfactory. 





An international exchange of copies of works of art between 
the South Kensington and continental Museums has been approved 
by the Council of Education. A commencement of issuing dupli- 
cates of fine objects useful in general art instruction, has already been 
made by the South Kensington Museam. For example, through the 
intervention of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, copies were 
obtained of the numerous works of fine art in the possession of 
her Majesty the Queen. Through the liberality of his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, the Science and Art Department was enabled, 
in 1855, during the Paris Exhibition, to obtain electrotypes and 
photographs of numerous objects in the Louvreand Musée d’ Artillerie, 
at Paris. Photographs also have been taken of the most important 
objects, which for public instruction and gratification were so liberally 
lent to the Department by private proprietors during the International 
Exhibition of 1862. The University of Oxford has unreservedly per- 
mitted photographs to be taken of its original drawings by Michael 
Angelo and Raffael. Arrangements exist at South Kensington by 
which every object of the art collections may be copied by some one 
of the many processes, and the period, therefore, seems to have arrived 
when friendly relations may with reciprocal advantages be established 
with foreign Museums for the international exchange of copies of the 
finest works of art which each Museum possesses. 


Mr. BurNAND of Pimlico has executed a bust of the late Mr. 
Thackeray, which very faithfully records the features of the great 
novelist. He has taken for guides a cast after death, Ernest Edwards’s 
photograph, and the drawing made by Mr. Laurence for the Lord Chief 
Baron. The bust may be had either in “life” or “ half-size,” and will 
be welcome to those who would like to place in their libraries a true 
image of the writer whose works are amongst their richest treasures. 


Srrpson’s InprAN SketcHes.—The 158 sketches made by Mr- 
Simpson during a three years’ tour in India, which have been for some 
time past exhibited in the German Gallery in Bond-street, are to be 
reproduced in chromo-lithography by Meesrs. Day & Son, as a magni- 
ficent work under the title of “ India, Ancient and Modern,” and to be 
dedicated to the Queen. 


New Town Haris ror Ipswich and CHEster.—A premium of 
100 guineas for best, and 50 guineas for second, designs for a new 
town-hall are off-red by the corporation. Similar premiums are like- 
wise offered for a -imilar new building at Chester. 
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ue New Orcan at St. AuGustINE’s, Paris. — It is stated that 
Mr. Barker, who is commissioned to build this new instrument, intends 
to supersede the present cumbrous and complicated method of con- 
nection of key with pipe by a simpler adaptation by the aid of 
electricity. 

Carvines 1N Coat.—At the Dudley Scientific, Art, and Industrial 
Exhibition, a collection of carvings in South Staffordshire Coal, by 
Mr. Turner, of that town, excited much interest. 

Sir Humeuery Davy.—Funds are being raised for a monument to 
the great chemist at Penzance. 

AN exhibition of stained glass will be shortly opened at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Bricnton Pavitton.—The contract for the redecoration of the 
rooms of this well-known bnilding has been taken by Mr. Dury, of 
Warwick, for £2,750. 

Paut FLanpRin died a few days since. His chief paintings are 
those in the charch of St. Germain des Prés, and his portrait of the 
present Emperor of the French. 

Tue Clyde memorial fund reaches to about £8,000. 

Tue statue of Sir Charles Barry has been put in its place, at the 
foot of the grand staircase leading to the House of Commons. 





On Tuesday evening a choir of 600 children, of both sexes, from the 
various refurmatories and refuges in London, was convened by the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union at Exeter Hall, in the presence of a 
dense crowd of the friends and supporters of reformatory and other 
kindred institutions. The children, who filled nearly the whole of the 
vast platform, sang a number of selected pieces, under the direction 
of Mr. J. Proudman, in a manner which evinced admirable musical 
training, and elicited loud expressions of admiration from the audience. 
The gathering was altogether an exceedingly satisfactory one, showing 
how much has been done to raise a class, not long since utterly 
neglected by society. 

A LETTER from Rome, dated the 2nd, says:—‘‘ The famed trage- 
dian, Adelaide Ristori, has revisited this city, which may be looked on 
as her home, and proposes giving six recitals at the Apollo Theatre— 
rather a large house for anybody wishing to hear her distinctly. She 
begins her representations this evening with her cavalla di battaglia, 
* Medea.’ ” 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE competition between the joint-stock and the private banks 
still makes progress. There can be no question that the effect of 
the transfer of the business of Messrs. Jones Loyd & Co., and 
the amalgamation of Messrs. Masterman & Co. with the Agra and 
the United Service Bank is producing a strong influence. It is felt 
that the joint-stock system has attained the complete mastery, and 
hence it is only a question of time when the majority of the 
private banks shall be absorbed. We have so thoroughly on 
previous occasions discussed the proximate causes of the change 
that it is not necessary to enter into them again in detail, but it 
may be as well to repeat the fact that in the course of the present 
year we shall yet see startling mutations in this respect, and 
that several of the rumours circulated concerning even some of 
the most influential of the existing private establishments are 
likely to be realized. Meanwhile there has, however, been a slight 
divergence from the ordinary routine of events, as shadowed forth 
in the amalgamation of two of the limited liability banks just 
started—viz., the European and the English and Irish Bank. ‘The 
European Bank was first organized as the Union Bank of England 
and France, and, after carrying on business for some time, an 
arrangement was made for it to absorb the English and Nether- 
lands Bank, the two boards having joined to secure a more 
effective management. The English and Irish Bank has not 
been very strong from the commencement, but has struggled 
manfully to keep a position. Circumstances have at length occurred 
by which several of the directors have been brought into communi- 
cation, and it has finally been settled that they shall amalgamate, 
but the precise terms will not be disclosed until the approaching 
meeting of shareholders. ‘Every reason exists for supposing that 
the banks thus fused will constitute a firm establishment, and an 
endeavour, it is understood, will be made to develop the London 
connection on a greater scale than at present. In this the directors 
will, it is believed, be successful if they can obtain an infusion of 
new blood, which it is said will be the case shortly. No other 
amalgamations among the metropolitan joint-stock banks appear 
to be looked for; but it is not impossible that among these, if 
competition shall continue to run a strong race, further arrange- 
ments may take place in the course of the next twelve months, 
Banking establishments have, since the beginning of 1861, been so 
fearfully multiplying, and have, while professedly started to do 
business in India and the Colonies, broken ground in London, that 
the system of “touting” for accounts has become quite common, 
and the principle of reciprocity so completely recognised that every 
thing done is for “a consideration.” s 

A check to ephemeral enterprise has at last been given by the 
Bank Directors on Saturday placing the rate of discount at 7 per 
cent. This sudden advance out of the ordinary course of events 
was not altogether expected, though the probability of alteration 
was foreshadowed by the Gazette statement of the previous Thurs- 
day. Had it not been for this a crop of new companies would 
certainly have made its appearance. As it is, several have come 





out, but fortunately with only partial prospects of success. For | 








sound and good schemes there is yet room, provided the directors 
are first class, the principle proposed to be developed new, or 
arrangements offered for taking up some old well-managed firm, 
Unhappily the projects now promoted are mostly imitative ; and 
the field for banking and finance companies being fully occu- 
pied, they are merely brought forward to secure promoters, and 
support the existing current of speculation. It has for a long 
while been seen that this state of things must eventually produce 
unfavourable results ; and though hitherto spasmodic touches only 
of panic have been felt, a grand crash is impending, that will, 
sooner or later, shake the centre of credit throughout the United 
Kingdom. It is satisfactory to perceive that the public every now 
and then—particularly when the Bank rate of discount vibrates— 
pause, and discourage the endeavours of the company-mongers to 
ensnare them, and much of the present absence of disturbance 
is to be attributed to the influence hitherto exercised by the 
premonitory warnings thus exhibited, which have toned down 
gambling animation when it seemed in a fair way of rushing 
beyond due bounds. Even those most popular securities, bank, 
credit, and finance shares, have, after reaching a high pinnacle 
with regard to prices, suffered a reaction from these very same 
causes, and the effect in these cases is very salutary, because not 
only the public, but the brokers and jobbers who deal for time, 
might at the last moment be jeopardized, if any serious revulsion 
should follow. 

The appetite of investors, as well as the speculators, is still 
directed towards securities assoviated with home finance and 
industrial pursuits. The Mexican loan of £12,000,000, announced 
here and in Paris, and the Russian loan of £6,000,000, offered in 
London and Holland, appear very likely, according to subscriptions, 
to be little other than dead failures. The new Emperor of Mexico 
may obtain his capital in France, and the Russian Czar may 
receive financial aid from the Dutch bankers of Amsterdam and 
other sources on the Continent ; but as far as the London market 
is concerned, there is scarcely any chance, the dread of an 
outflow of bullion inducing capitalists wisely to hold their 
hands. The truth of the dangerous effect of providing large sums 
for foreign Governments, which must in the long run be taken 
away, is now fully appreciated, and it will prevent for the present any 
evil being encountered in that particular channel. The Venezuelan 
loan, a small affair, has been completed this week ; but though the 
money is believed to have been raised and the operation terml- 
nated, no sooner did the allotment take place than the scrip, 
which was previously 1 and 14 premium, quickly sank till it 1s 
now ata discount. "Ihis is an additional reason why the public 
should not encourage this class of transaction ; and a little expe- 
rience of the kind at the Stock Exchange has more effect upon 
the feelings of capitalists than the best treatises and essays ever 
penned. ‘The Peruvian loan last year eventuated in similar losses 
not only to original bondholders but the majority of the most 
daring of the operators. 

The Bank made no alteration in the rate of discount on 
Thursday, owing probably to the fine weather and the diminished 
pressure upon resources. Certainly within the last day or two 
greater ease has prevailed, and on Thursday there was scarcely 
any demand in the Bank for discount. To show how the directors 
had prepared themselves for any contingency it may be stated 
that they had antecedently charged 74 per cent. in special trans- 
actions, a course in which they were followed by the other banks 
when the circumstance transpired. The slackness of the inquiry 
has now doubtlessly arisen from the bankers and brokers having 
over-provided themselves when they found the stringency coming 
on, and it is satisfactory that it has not gone to 4 point 
to provoke apprehension respecting continued pressure. There 
would have been fear indeed had the rate been advanced to 
8 or 9 per cent., and if it had, the consequences must have 
been serious in the midst of such excitement as that recently 
witnessed. Although we do not expect to see an immediate drop in 
the official minimum, if the rate can only be kept at its present leve 
it will preserve tranquillity and prevent any unnatural disturbanee. 
The current full terms will assist to regulate the money market an 
protect the public, if they hesitate to use the necessary precautions 
to protect themselves. For the present, the Bank Directors — 
virtually acknowledged that the late check has been sufficient, oF = 
and quietude will prevail in the neighbourhood of Throgmorton 
street and Bartholomew-lane, and it is to be hoped we shall g 
through another week with comparative comfort. 








Tue Bank Court separated on Thursday without making we 
alteration. A moderate demand for money only was experiencr’s 
and the supply was decidedly more abundant in Lombard-street. 


3 
Consots have been quiet at 91} to § for money, and 918 to i for 
the account. Nothing of moment passing in Indian securities. 


P 5 

Foreicn stocks on the average dull. Mexican heavy at 45% to 4 
The new loan is supposed to be a failure: the price about = 
Russian has receded, and it is thought it will require Agente 
exertions to place the amount sought to be raised. Other things 
quiet. 3 

Bank shares strong, particularly Union of London, on — 
absorption of a private establishment. Credit and finance ® i 
comparatively steady. There is, however, little room for new 00 
panies. 

Dvurinc the week £13,000 gold has been sent in; om the other 
hand £203,000 has been withdrawn. 
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THE METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL.* 


As iron immeasurably transcends all other metals in point of 
importance, so is it the most universally diffused. It is found in 
every soil, and in almost every plant. It is invariably present in 
the bodies of animals, and a principal ingredient in the colouring 
matter of the blood. In this respect it is peculiar, other metals 
being injurious to the animal economy, whilst iron, from its con- 
stantly forming a constituent of the framework of living bodies, 
must, beyond doubt, play an important part in the normal reactions 
of organic life. The vast importance and utility of iron to man 
are too obvious to require pointing out. We have but to ask our- 
selves what would be the condition of the arts and sciences, what 
the state of war and agriculture, supposing its services withdrawn, 
and the dilemma presented to our imaginations bears more cogent 
testimony to its value than the most elaborate arguments. How 
could we submit to be deprived of the steam-engine and the rail- 
road—the power-loom and the self-acting mule—the knife, the axe, 
the saw, the chisel, and the file—the sword and the ploughshare— 
the lancet and the needle? Chemists tell us that the amount of 
sulphuric acid consumed by a nation forms the best test of its 
advance in civilization ; but surely the consumption of iron affords 
a criterion no less significant. For what is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of modern as compared with ancient civilization? Not 
greater manipulative dexterity in the individual artizan—not 
higher finish or excellence in the object produced—but the 
multiplication of products by machinery, the enlistment of iron 
workmen, whose untiring arms throw at one moment a thousand 
shuttles, shear off thick plates of metal as we cut paper with a pair 
of scissors, forge a mighty shafting, or point a pin. 

Great Britain appears but an insignificant spot when surveyed 
on a map of the world ; yet this island, so inconsiderable in point 
of magnitude, furnishes half the total amount of iron annually 
produced on the surface of the globe, or 3,000,000 out of 6,01 10,000 
tons. The statistics of the population and wealth employed in the 
cotton manufacture may give a larger return in figures ; but an 
Englishman feels the iron trade to be a branch of national industry 
in a sense which does not and never can attach to the manufacture 
of cotton. The material of one is an exotic, that of the other a 
product of the soil ; and whilst the close atmosphere and trifling 
muscular exertion required for one create fears that the population 
engaged in it may be treading the road to physical degeneration, 
the open-air life and laborious toil inseparable from the other 
produce the conviction that its artizans will always furnish favour- 
able specimens of British hardihood and endurance. Take the 
gigantic hhommerman, with his lower limbs encased in iron armour, 
wielding with ease the ponderous glowing bloom on the anvil 
before him—a living embodiment of Hercules labouring for Vulean— 
and we venture to say that no finer type of the human athlete can 
be anywhere witnessed. 

Yet, though so peculiarly a British manufacture, our literature 
on the subject has hitherto been scanty and unsatisfactory, con- 
trasting most disadvantageously with the more elaborate and 
scientific treatises of our continental neighbours. This reproach, 
we are glad to say, is in some measure removed by the appear- 
ance of the work before us, which is undoubtedly by far the most 
complete and reliable exposition of the iron manufacture ever 
published in this country. It is a thick octavo, of nearly 1,000 
pages, liberally illustrated with wood engravings from original 
drawings laid down to scale, and forms the second part of “ Metal- 
urgy,” a work to be completed in three volumes—the first of 
which, on fuel, fire-clays, copper, zinc, and brass, appeared in 1861, 
whilst the third and concluding one will contain lead, silver, 
gold, &c. The value of such a treatise is obvious, and its execu- 
ion is in many respects very good ; but we have one or two faults 
to find, which may as well be stated at the outset. In the first 
paragraph, and again and again in the course of these pages, we find 
the phiase “ in a pulverulent form,” used in place of simply saying 

in powder,” or “in the form of powder.” Now, leaving out of 
view what is nevertheless the fact, that the ugly word “ pulveru- 
lent” does not correctly express the meaning sought to be con: 
veyed, we must enter a protest against the objectionable practice 
of unnecessarily adulterating the English language with this sort 
of classic jargon. When a new edition of the “ Metallurgy of 
Iron and Steel” is published, we should like to see the 1,000 
pages of which it consists divided into two volumes. This would 
make the work much handier for use, the book in its present form 

“ing too unwieldy to be held and read without support. If the 
~eptior pee Teaders is to be studied—and it appears to us that 
ea 0 be a paramount consideration—the practice of issuing 

umes of this weight and magnitude cannot too soon become 
obsolete. v i 
poet ean manufacture of iron is lost in the remote depths 
‘ oul eal e have iron helmets of Assyrian manufacture, 
; soceigtios cel ent workmanship, and everybody is familiar with the 

, a given by Homer of the forging of the arms of Achilles. 
~ ola workings of ancient iron mines, with heaps of 
athion © pre Aes in this country ; and though it has been the 
ton ro ae these remains to the Romans and Danes, 
ie ne e no doubt that the working of iron was practised by 

y ‘ribes of the ancient Britons. Iron is at the present moment 
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produced by many people in a very low stage of civilization, the 
natives of the interior of Africa, for instance, having attained con- 
siderable proficiency in the manufacture. The art of producing 
and working iron seems to have been known and practised in the 
same primitive method, from time immemorial, in India, Burmah, 
and Borneo. Only rich ores are used, and charcoal is the fuel 
employed. The furnaces are small and of the simplest construc- 
tion, the bellows usually being made of the skin of a goat. Not- 
withstanding the small quantity of iron melted at once, such is 
the low price of labour that the Hindoos can make iron cheaper 
than it can be imported from England, whilst the quality is 
superior, from being made with charcoal instead of coal. 

Iron rarely or never occurs in the metallic state, except in 
meteorites, when it is combined with nickel. The ores from which 
the metal is procured are all combinations of iron with oxygen— 
in some cases with the addition of carbonic acid, forming a car- 
bonate of iron—the ore of the British coal measures. Iron also 
occurs plentifully in combination with sulphur, as iron pyrites, but 
in this form it is never used for the production of the metal. Iron 
is reduced from the ore by abstracting its oxygen through contact 
with carbon at a high temperature. This is all that is required 
with the richer ores ; but where they contain a considerable amount 
of earthy matter, as in the case of the carbonates, the addition of 
a flux is often necessary. If a charcoal fire be lighted in a 
cylinder of clay, the cylinder filled with bits of iron ore and 
charcoal in alternate layers, and the fire urged with a pair of bellows 
through a hole at a short distance above the bottom, the reduced 
iron descends into the hearth in a pasty state as malleable iron. 
This, or some method substantially similar, appears to have been, 
up to a comparatively recent period, the only mode of making iron 
practised. Should the iron, however, be submitted to a considerably 
greater heat in contact with carbon, it becomes carburized, and 
runs down in a fluid state as cast-iron, containing about 5 per cent. 
of carbon. The probability is that the natural desire to increase 
production caused the size of the furnace and the power of the 
blowing machinery to be enlarged, and thus led accidentally to the 
discovery of cast-iron. History is silent as to the date, but the 
earliest iron castings known are supposed to be of the time of the 
fourteenth century, and in the reign of Elizabeth the English car- 
ried on an export trade in cast-iron ordnance, for the excellence of 
which they were celebrated. Notwithstanding cast-iron has to 
undergo the process of decarbonization to bring it into the mal- 
leable state, the additional process is more than compensated for 
by the increased facilities for reducing the ore offered by our present 
huge blast furnaces, some of which produce from 200 to 300 tons 
of pig-iron per week, and the indirect may be said to have almost 
completely superseded the direct mode of making malleable iron 
throughout the European world. The basis of the modern great 
development of the iron trade has unquestionably been the sub- 
stitution of coal for the fast-failing supply of charcoal in the blast 
furnace, first practically introduced by Abraham Darby about 1740, 
though previously accomplished by Dud Dudley in 1619, but on 
this occasion the practice died out with the inventor. The next 
great step in advance was Cort’s ever-memorable invention of the 
method of rolling iron into bars of any shape and size, instead of 
the tedious process of drawing it out under a hammer, together 
with his discovery of the mode of converting pig-iron into mal- 
leable iron by puddling in an air-furnace, still universally in use. 
Close upon the heels of Cort’s inventions followed the application 
of Boulton & Watt’s double-blast engine instead of bellows and 
water-wheels ; and finally, in 1830, appeared the hot blast, which 
in some districts—particularly in Scotland, where blackband iron- 
stone abounds—increased the economy and the amount of produc- 
tion in an astonishing degree. In 1788, one furnace produced 
about 18 tons of pig-iron per week; in 1796, about 30 tons ; in 
1825, about 50 tons ; and in 1851, from 100 to 200 tons—a truly 
marvellous augmentation of production in response to the increased 
demand created by railroads, iron shipbuilding, and the general 
development of trade and machinery. 

Dr. Percy attributes the remarkable saving of fuel (33 per cent.), 
effected by substituting hot blast for cold, to a higher temperature 
being attained in the hot blast furnaces ; but we cannot admit his 
arguments in support of this view to be at all conclusive. After 
stating that the total quantity of heat generated (for the iron pro- 
duced) must be much greater in a cold blast furnace in proportion 
to the greater quantity of coal consumed, he goes on to observe :— 


“ It is therefore plain that mere quantity, ¢.¢., the number of units 
of heat evolved, can have little to do with the matter. This being 
admitted, the inevitable conclusion is that calorific intensity must be 
concerned, and that the temperature of what may be designated the 
most active part of the farnace must be higher in the case of hot blast 
than in the case of cold blast. This indeed is proved to be the case, at 
least in the vicinity of the twyéres—for in a hot blast furnace water 
tuyéres are absolately essential, as other twyéres which may be 
employed in a cold blast furnace would soon be burned away.” 


Upon further consideration, we think Dr. Percy will see the 
necessity of modifying this assertion ; for surely the refrigerative 
effect of a current of cold air, sweeping the sides of the tuyéres at a 
velocity of GUO feet per second, offers a clear and obvious explana- 
tion why the tuyéres may stand without water in one case, and not 
in the other ; thus precluding any necessity for having recourse to 
the assumption of a difference of temperature in the furnaces. The 
other inference—viz., that, “the facts being admitted, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that calorific intensity must be concerned ”— 
appears to us equally unwarranted. We cannot allow that such a 
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deduction is inevitable, but consider, on the contrary, that the 
facts admit of another and a more probable explanation. 

In the case of two steam-boilers, one of which was supplied with 
cold water, whilst the other had an apparatus in the chimney which 
heated the feed-water to 200°, we certainly should not consider the 
fact that the latter caused the evaporation of more water than the 
former, and with a smaller expenditure of coal, a proof of any 
greater calorific intensity in its furnace. Precisely the same con- 
siderations apply to the case of blast furnaces. In the hot blast 
furnace, it is certain that the materials of the charge descend into 
the zone of fusion at a temperature several hundred degrees 
higher than in the cold blast ; consequently, they require a larger 
amount of heat to be added before melting, and must remain longer 
before the tuyires. This fact appears to afford a sufficient explana- 
tion of the slower working and greater consumption of fuel with 
the cold blast, without resorting to the supposition of any inferiority 
in calorific intensity. Indeed, seeing that the intensity of the heat 
produced must be in the ratio of the amount of combustion which 
takes place in a given space within a given time, we are unable to 
resist the conclusion that the more rarefied the air before it is 
brought in contact with the ignited carbon, the less concentrated 
and more diffused will be the heat evolved at the moment of 
chemical union, and consequently that a higher point of tempera- 
ture is attained in the cold blast furnace than in the hot. In 
confirmation of this view of the case, we have been assured by 
very intelligent iron masters that the same quality of iron presents 
the characteristics of greater fluidity from a cold blast furnace than 
from a hot. The point might be easily determined by running iron 
from the two classes of furnaces into suitable vessels, and testing 
the temperature and rate of cooling with a thermometer. We 
certainly entertain little doubt as to the result. 

In a subsequent article, we shall call attention to other points 
in Dr. Percy’s interesting volume. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND WESTERN ASIA.* 


Mr. Tituey has had more than ordinary opportunities of seeing 
the Russians at home, and he now communicates his experiences 
of their social and political life in the hope of enlightening the 

revalent ignorance of Western Europe on Muscovite affairs. 

e complains with justice of the apathy with which they are 
ignored, or the prejudice with which they are discussed, and he 
indulges in the hope that his book may dissipate many misconcep- 
tions and obliterate many false impressions. The opinions of most 
men about Russia and the Russians, he says, “are founded on 
what may have been their condition a century ago, when, as 
Macaulay relates, princes dropped jewels and vermin wherever 
they passed ;” when women were flogged publicly by the police 
and privately by their husbands ; when a peasant was never secure 
from being sold by auction, nor a street Jamp from being drained 
of its oil by a thirsty passer-by. So little is known of the real 
state of the people that he remembers reading, a year or two ago, 
in a newspaper at Buenos Ayres, “that the Russians were still 
cannibals,” and he was once seriously asked by an educated 
Frenchman if they were Christians. Having served on board their 
ships, resided in their cities, and travelled through several of 
their provinces, he is qualified to speak as a competent witness, 
and his work contains much that is instructive and interesting. It 
would have been still more valuable, however, if the author had 
confined himself to describing what passed before his own eyes, 
instead of appealing to other witnesses. A few more sketches of 
the men and women in whose society he lived would have made 
the book more entertaining without reducing its capacity for con- 
veying information. 

_ Some years ago, Mr. Tilley sailed on a voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion in the Russian corvette, Rynda, and wrote a very good account 
of what he saw in Japan and along the Amoor. On his return 
home, in 1860, he received an invitation to go for a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, and, as the ship to which he was to be attached 
was then on the Syrian station, it was arranged that he should 
ye thither by way of St. Petersburg, Odessa, and the Black 

At the former city he stayed some time, and he gives a 
very favourable account of its charms. In the autumn, it is true 
there is little to see; but in the winter “two operas a French 
theatre, the best ballet in the world, splendid sledges with fur- 
muffled beauties, a clear sky, and the thermometer twenty decrees 
below zero, will all help the tourist to pass the time quickly.” 
Only he warns him the times have passed by in which rich mer- 
chants’ wives used to bring their daughters for exhibition, and 
offer them in marriage with large dowries to any one who moved 
in good society, for “ some old woman is now the go-between, and 
these affairs are arranged in private.” At the period of his visit, 
Garibaldi was the hero of the hour; his name was in every mouth, 
his photograph in every hand, and the ladies raved about him 
there as elsewhere. At a later period, this enthusiasm centred 
itself on home affairs, and many of the fair sex became the most 
zealous partizans of the Liberals, wearing badges distinctive of 
their principles—a freak which brought some of them into trouble. 
Mr. Tilley was astonished at the freedom of speech which seemed 
to be universally allowed. With the reign of Nicholas, the neces- 
sity for silence appeared to have passed away. Politics were 
freely discussed in public places of resort, the press spoke with a 
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bold and dignified tone, the police seldom interfered with the 
amusements of the people, and foreign newspapers were passed 
almost untouched by the censor. During a second visit to St. 
Petersburg, in the summerof 1863, he was even more struck h 
the independent attitude of the people and the forbearance of the 
Government. ‘There seemed to be more freedom of action, with 
greater expansion of thought and boldness of sentiment, than 
before,” and subjects were openly canvassed which in former years 
were scarcely even alluded to. He mentions, as an instance of this 
change, an incident which occurred during a recent visit of the 
present Czar to the palace in which the Emperor Paul was mur. 
dered, and which is now a school of engineers :— 


«“ The room where Paul was murdered was till lately nailed up, 
The Emperor Alexander asked why that door was closed, and, paying 
no attention to the confused excuses of the reply of those aroummd him, 
ordered the door to be forced, and he passed through the room, 
Since this time it has been used by the students like any other 
chamber of the establishment.” 


For a while it seemed as if the nation would turn its whole 
attention towards obtaining a constitution, and a revolutionary 
school of literature sprang up, which boded little good to the 
Government. Inflammatory appeals to the people were circulated 
throughout the country, some of them in strange disguises. The 
life of a holy bishop named Techon, for instance, served as a cover 
for a great amount of concealed sedition. Techon had been greatly 
beloved by the peasantry, and, during the perplexities caused by 
the Emancipation, it was thought fit to dig him up, and canonize 
him. The idea proved eminently successful. Pilgrims from all 
parts of the Empire thronged his shrine, and even the Emperor 
paid it a ceremonious visit. His life was compiled by an orthodox 
writer, and it passed through the censor’s office without losing a 
paragraph. The extent of its sale first gratified and then puzzled 
the authorities, who found a difficulty in accounting for the 
intense desire which possessed the public mind to obtain the good 
bishop’s memoirs, “ At last the truth came out. It was a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Under poor Techon’s skin were discovered 
revolutionary writings of the worst description, and the real saint 
soon ceased to attract the public.” 

But the outbreak of the Polish insurrection put a stop to the 
spread of revolutionary feelings. The idea that the Poles should 
dare to talk of stripping holy Russia of a part of its territory 
was intolerable to true Muscovites, and, amidst the clamour of 
indignant patriotism which arose, the fainter appeal of consti- 
tutionalism lost its power of attracting notice. Mr. Tilley devotes 
a chapter to the Polish claims and the Russian feeling respect- 
ing them, and he gives his opinion against their justice or 
expediency. He looks on the dispute as a mere “ household 
quarrel between Sclaves,” and hopes that the Western Powers will 
not interfere in it. He says that the Russians did not fear that 
England would go to war with them for the sake of Poland, but 
they were uncertain about the conduct of France. And his 
opinion is, that, if a European war had arisen for the restoration 
of Poland, “that country would by this time have been totally 
annihilated, so bitter would have been the rage and fanaticism 
of the Russian troops.” If the Poles would have been contented 
with reforms, Russia would have granted what they desired; 
but their aspirations went far beyond ail possible concessions. 
In Finland, on the other hand, Mr. Tilley states that the people 
are thoroughly contented, and would not be released from 
Russian control, even if their autonomy were proffered to them. 
These remarks contain some proportion of truth ; but they must 
be received with a certain distrust, when we consider that their 
author has long been breathing a purely Russian air, and listening 
to exclusively Imperial sentiments. 

His account of the Russian naval service is the most interesting 
part of his book. He describes the officers in very flattering 
terms, and we are bound to endorse his good opinion when we 
hear that their sympathies, “ always decidedly English, sometimes 
assume the form of Anglomania.” The sailors appear to be docile 
and well behaved, but they have little love for the element to 
which they are condemned. At every foreign port their unvarying 
exclamation is, “ Ah! when shall we get home?” and they 
never acquire the rollicking gaiety which characterizes the seamen 
of other nations. But they retain their simple religious feelings 
through all the changes of their seafaring career, and on every Pay 
day “ a collection is always made among the sailors, first for the 
Virgin, and afterwards for the barbers who shave them.” They are 
generally well treated, and the dietary scale on foreign stations 1 
excessively liberal. Peter the Great is said to have established 1¢ 
himself. Taking a sturdy beggar who had just reached 5t. 
Petersburg after a long journey, the Czar set a variety of simple 
refreshments before him, and had an account kept of the amount 0 
pease and butter, biscuits and - beef, cabbage, soup, and corn 
brandy, which he consumed. The beggar’s appetite was taken re 
the standard, and the navy allowances were caleulated to satisly 
the physical wants of such eaters as he had proved himself to be. 
In addition to being well fed, the sailors are kindly treated, al 
the best understanding prevails between the officers and men. 
Flogging is seldom necessary, and good-conduct men cannot 
subjected to it. In the course of our author’s experience, dertve 
from a residence of five years on board Russian ships, he 
remembers “ only five or six cases where more than fifty lashes 
were inflicted, and they were given for very grave offences agains 
discipline and morals,” 


In the latter part of his book, Mr. Tilley gives a lively and 
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entertaining picture of Greece as it appeared during the revolu- 
tion of 1862-63. He does not appear to have been overwhelmed 
with admiration of the virtues which then manifested themselves, 
and he even hints that the patriots were not utt rly disinterested. 
But here again some allowance must be made for the distortions 
caused by the atmosphere which surrounded him. The Russians 
were by no means gratified at witnessing a succession of demonstra- 
tions in favour of an English prince, and their guest naturally 
shared in their feelings. Our countrymen were at a premium in 
Attica, but he derived no pleasure from the enthusiasm of the 
natives, and he remarks in a tone of contempt, “ The presence of 
two Englishmen in a village soon brought together all the popula- 
tion. The frequenters of the wine-shops by the roadside would 
press us to drink with them, would dance round us to some 
unearthly music, and shout ‘ Zito Alfridos,’ till we thought them 
either drunk or mad.” He tells some amusing stories about the 
election of the King of the Hellenes, and makes no little fun of the 
assembly by which Prince Alfred was chosen. Several candidates 
offered themselves for the vacant place ; among others, an English- 
man who sent “half his photegraphic cartes de visite, divided 
lengthways, and stated that he was a good mathematical scholar, 
and had studied the language and literature of ancient Greece,” and 
a Canadian named Paget, who handed in a kind of estimate, and 
promised to perform the kingly functions for a very moderate 
salary. As for the honourable members of the National Parliament, 
they shrieked and shouted, exchanged insults and even blows, and 
utterly failed in obtaining our author's good opinion, while their 
president is described as spending all his time in “ getting up and 
sitting down again disheartened, ringing his two bells, and shaking 
his head in despair at his uncontrollable charge.” Nothing in 
Greece pleased Mr. Tilley. He found Athens “ the dullest city in 
Europe,’ and its inhabitants as uninteresting as their residence. 
The men are always “up to their ears in politics,” and “ the 
women, still retaining in some degree the exclusiveness of all 
Eastern countries, only come forth in the splendour of satin, jewels, 
and paint. Even then they have little to say for themselves ; and 
this is perhaps their least fault.” Mr. Tilley was naturally glad to 
leave a country which offered so few attractions, and, as he sailed 
away, felt little inclined to envy the prince whose fortune it was 
to become its sovereign. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE.* 

Bisnops and Vicars are privileged ; otherwise one might have been 
tempted to say that here were two egregious instances of book- 
making. Had Dr. Wordsworth (to take the highest offender) ful- 
filled his original intention of putting forth his volume anonymously, 
we should have supposed that Messrs. Smith & Elder had engaged 
some literary hack, equally well read in Shakespeare and in the 
Bible, and not incapable of a classical quotation when occasion 
should serve, to take advantage of the current enthusiasm about 
our great dramatist, and make up something about him that should 
sell. But, of course, a Bishop is not to be suspected of any desire 
to avail himself of a popular excitement. The Episcopal soul is 
like a star, and dwells apart—at St. Andrew’s, or wherever else the 
capital of his diocese may be. Pure devotion is the only spring of 
his actions, and, in the case of Dr. Wordsworth, devotion seems to 
be divided into two parts, one of which is dedicated to the Scrip- 
tures, the other to Shakespeare. Not equal parts, however. 
We are, indeed, told in the Preface that the Holy Scriptures 
and the works of Shakespeare are “the two books which as 
Christians and as Britons we should value most ;” but we are 
soon reassured as to which of the two the Bishop considers should 
have the first place, for he says that he hopes to teach the young, 
for whom he mainly writes, “to read with greater profit and 
Pleasure both their Bible and their Shakespeare-—dut especially the 
Jormer.” This is satisfactory, and saves the Bishop from any 
suspicion of heterodoxy. Then, if further proof were wanted to 
the same effect, we have the Dedication :—“ To my children : in 
the hope and with the aim that they may grow up readers and 
lovers of Shakespeare as the Book of Man ; but, still more, readers 
and lovers of the Bible as the Word of God.” And again, at the 
very conclusion ef the book (we omit the Bishop’s rather feminine 
vee small capitals) :—*“ In whatever shape the genuine plays 
> pe ener may be presented to us, there is nothing—nothing 
the Give Pp Miiry- W hich we have a greater reason to thank 
excepting 0 \. a than for a large proportion of those works— 
inperted crane t 1e Book of Common Prayer, and that which has 
prs ~ta l “ A it — to them no small share of the surpassing 
onndae uich, though in very different ways, they _both 
If the a, . ie incomparable, most holy, everlasting Word. 
int pion should be disposed to object to this persistent 
that the a ostentatious association, we beg him. to observe 
athe whet 4 _ the Bishop s, not ours. This is the text 
enforcing © book, and Dr. Wordsworth loses no opportunity for 

‘Ng HIS comparison in every possible way. Because Shake- 
riting at the same time that the authorised translation of the 
was made, very naturally, in fact inevitably, used certain 
teh cs aoe phrases which are also to be found in the 
4 apter Pa ae. of the Scriptures, we are treated to two separate 
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Bishop specially designs to instruct will certainly find this very 

dry reading, and older persons are likely to regard it as superfluous. 

Then comes a minute accumulation of parallel passages from the 

Bible and from the poet, to establish the fact that Shakespeare was 

acquainted with the historical facts of Scripture. But who ever 

doubted it? Why should it be thought necessary to prove what 

every one would naturally take for granted? Of what value can it 

be to old or young to quote from Shakespeare the phrase, “as poor 

as Job,” as grave and important testimony to the fact that Shake- 

speare was acquainted with the history of the chief of sufferers ? 

Yet this is what Dr. Wordsworth does, and seems to derive great 

satisfaction from the process. We would beg, however, to observe, 

in the first place, that the probability of Shakespeare having read 

the Bible is so strong as not to require any proof at all, and, in the 

second place, that the use of such phrases cannot be regarded as 

proof, since they might have been picked up from mere hearsay. 

We do not deny that the Bishop, in many of the passages which 
he quotes, shows a more intimate knowledge than could be in- 
ferred from the repetition of allusions that are in everybody’s 
mouth ; but again we ask, why take such excessive pains to 
establish what is in itself so likely? In the largest division of 
the work before us—that entitled “ Shakespeare’s Religious Prin- 
ciples and Sentiments derived from the Bible’—the same un- 

necessary labour is gone through. Whence were his religious 

priveiples and sentiments likely to have been derived but from 

the Bible? He was not able, even had he been willing, to deduce 

them from the Koran, the Talmud, or the Vedas ; and the modern 

systems of English Deism and German Rationalism had not been 

propounded. If Dr. Wordsworth thinks it worth his while to 

quote two or three sentences from Shakespeare, in order to convince 

the world that he was not ignorant that such a custom existed as 

the saying of grace before and after meat, there can of course 

be no objection to his amusing himself after so imnocent a 

fashion ; but we are not disposed to be very thankful for the 

new light thus let in on the poet’s intellectual biography. 

When the Bishop goes farther than this, and attempts to con- 
struct a complete character of Shakespeare in his religious 
relations, we must take the liberty of saying that he travels a great 
deal too fast. That Shakespeare was a religious man, in the truest 
and best sense of the word, may be received as something next 
door to absolute certainty. The great, majestic, serene soul that 
reflected in its mighty depths at once the heavens and the earth— 
that has touched every note in the mingled harmony and discord 
of our lives—must have had a profoundly reverential perception of 
its own mystery, and of the Divine Author of itself and of all 
things. Furthermore, there can be no doubt that Shakespeare had 
attentively read the Bible, and had enriched his mind by its 
sublime teachings and its magnificent language. But as to what 
Church he belonged to we have noevidence. A tradition exists that 
he was a Roman Catholic: Dr. Wordsworth contends that he was 
a member of the Church of England. As much may be said for 
the one as for the other. It should always be borne in mind that 
no man has ever so completely sunk his personality in dramatie 
truth of characterization as Shakespeare. His astonishing power 
as a writer of plays is owing mainly to that fact. His Papists 
speak from the Vatican—his Protestants from their own point of 
view. There are even at times indications of a sceptical leaning, 
some of which Dr. Wordsworth has noted. These are especially 
visible in the character of Hamlet, which has much of the 
modern German spirit of abstruse speculation, ever dallying with 
the possibilities of doubt. And it has not escaped the observation 
of the Bishop of St. Andrew’s that passages are found in Shakes- 
peare’s plays, in which Scriptural allusions are paltered with in a 
manner that to a modern reader seems very irreverential. Our 
author assumes that such passages are interpolations ; but this is a 
mere assumption, incapable of proof. We mention these facts, not 
to show that Shakespeare’s was an irreverential mind—for, as we 
have already said, we have no doubt that he had all the essentials 
of true religion ; but that, aiming to reflect the whole round of 
human life and thought, he did so reflect it, with an impartiality 
like that of Nature herself. You never can tell how far he is 
uttering his own opinions, and how far simply following out the 
demands of dramatic verisimilitude. 

Some of the Bishop’s parallel passages from Shakespeare and 
the Bible are curious and interesting, and would come well into 
any set of annotations on the poet’s plays; but to write a long 
book to introduce them is like the provident enterprise of that 
genius for turning things to account who, picking up a street-door 
key one day, built a house to it. The greater part of the work is 
sheer surplusage, and is not so original as its author supposes. It 
was only the other day that we briefly noticed a new edition of a 
well-known volume of parallelisms between Scripture and our 
great poet. Dr. Wordsworth has simply trodden the same ground 
again, and that in a still more fantastic and extravagant spirit. 
We can only say the same of Mr. Pownall. Like the Bishop, he 
is not aware that any such thing has ever been done before ; and, 
like the Bishop also, he carries his love of parallelism to an absurd 
extent. 


DR. NEWMAN AND MR. KINGSLEY.* 
Tue great discussion between Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman, 
as to whether or not the latter preaches that truth need not be and 


* Apologia pro Vita Sud: being a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ What, then, 
does Dr. Newman mean?” By John Henry Newman, D.D. Part I. Mr. Kings- 
ley’s Method of Disputation. London: Longman & Co. 
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ought not to be a virtue for its own sake with Roman Catholics, is 
still progressing with ail the fiery anunation of a theological battle. 
Mr. Kingsley’s reply to Dr. Newman's origival pamphlet has 
drawn forth another manifestation from “ the old man eloquent.’ 
This takes the very interesting form of an apology for the writer's 
life, so that the work, when complete, will possess a value beyond 
the temporary interest of any mere personal dispute. It is to 
appear in parts, of which the first has just appeared. The imme- 
diate subject is “‘ Mr. Kingsley’s Method of Disputation,” and the 
titles of the subsequent instalments will be, ‘‘ True Method of 
meeting Mr. Kingsley,” “ History of my Religious Opinions,” and 
“‘ Answer in Detail to Mr. Kingsley’s Accusations.” However much 
we, as Protestants, may disagree with Dr. Newman’s religious 
views—however deeply we may regret the mistake, of reason or of 
conscience, which led him to abandon the Church of which he was 
a distinguished, though perhaps a dangerous, member—it would be 
the merest fanaticism to deny that such a book will be read with 
eager curiosity by all who regard the intellectual conflicts of the 
time. We shall hear from Dr. Newman’s own lips what his 
opinions are, not merely as regards general theological doctrines, 
which we know already, but as regards incidental matters of 
scarcely less importance. 

In the meanwhile, we have the Father's last onslaught on the 
Cambridge Professor. Contests are always attractive, and, when 
the combatants are both expert in their art, the interest becomes 
absorbing. Mr. Kingsley had his blow the other day in the 
pamphlet entitled “‘ What, then, does Dr. Newman mean?” His 
adversary, refusing to believe himself demolished by that blow, 
returns it with all the force of a trained combatant. He accuses 
Mr. Kingsley of disingenuousness in his argument; of taxing 
him with being either a tool or a knave, with the evident intention 
of insinuating that he is both the one and the other; of hypo- 
critically professing to accept his (Dr. Newman’s) word with 
respect to the original accusation, while in fact he constantly 
implies his disbelief in it ; and of prejudging every argument which 
his opponent could possibly bring forward, by a general suggestion 
of equivocation. As regards the double charges brought against 
him, Dr. Newman says :— 


“He (Mr. Kingsley) gave up the charge of knavery ; well and good ; 
but where was the logical necessity of his bringing another? I am 
sitting at home without a thought of Mr. Kingsley; he wantonly 
breaks in upon me with the charge that I had ‘ informed’ the world 
‘that truth for its own sake need not and on the whole ought not to be 
a virtue with the Roman clergy.’ When challenged on the point, he 
cannot bring a fragment of evidence in proof of his assertion, and he 
is convicted of false witness by the voice of the world. Well, I should 
have thought that he had now nothing whatever more to do. ‘ Vain 
man !’ he seems to make answer, ‘ what simplicity in you to think so! 
If you have not broken one commandment, let us see whether we 
cannot convict you of the breach of another. If you are not a 
swindler or furger, you are guilty of arson or burglary. By hook or 
by crook, you shall not escape. Are you to suffer or 1? What does 
it matter to you who are going off the stage, to receive a slight addi- 
tional daub upon a character so deeply stained already ? But think 
of me, the immaculate lover of truth, so observant (as I have told 
you p. 8) of “ hault courage and strict honour,”’—and (aside) —“ and not 





as this publican””—do you think I can let you go scot free instead of | 


myself? No; noblesse oblige. Go to the shades, old man, and boast 
that Achilles sent you thither.’ 

“ But I have not even yet done with Mr. Kingsley’s method of dis- 
putation. Observe, secondly :—when a man is said to be a knave or a 
fool, it is commonly meant that he is either the one or the other; and 
that,—either in the sense that the hypothesis of his being a fool is too 
absurd to be entertained; or, again, as a sort of contemptuous acquittal 
of one, who after all has not wit enough to be wicked. But this is 
not at all what Mr. Kingsley proposes to himself in the antithesis 
which he suggests to his readers. Though he speaks of me as an 
utter dotard and fanatic, yet all along from the beginning of his 
Pamphlet to the end, he insinuates, he proves from my writings, and 
at length in his last pages he openly pronounces, that after all he was 
right at first, in thinking me a conscious liar and deceiver.” 


Alluding to the habit of equivocation usually attributed to 
Roman Catholics, Mr. Kingsley, in his recent pamphlet, asked how 
he could be sure that, when Dr. Newman said, in reference to the 
original accusation of undervaluing truth, “ Mean it! I never said 
it!” he did not signify, “I did not say it, but I did mean it.” 
This is Dr. Newman’s reply :— 


“I can only say that, if his taunt is to take effect, I am but wasting 
my time in saying a word in answer to his foul calumnies; and this is 
precisely what he knows and intends to be its fruit. I can hardly get 
myself to protest against a method of controversy so base and cruel 
lest in doing so I should be violating my self-respect and self-posses- 
sion ; but most base and most cruel it is. . . . . Controversies should 
be decided by the reason; is it legitimate warfare to appeal to the 
misgivings of the public mind and to its dislikings? Any how, if Mr. 
Kingsley is able thus to practise upon my readers, the more I succeed 
the less will be my success. If I am natural, he will tell them, ‘ Ars 
est celare artem ;’ if I am convincing, he will suggest that I am an 
able logician ; if I show warmth, I am acting the indignant innocent; 
if I am calm, I am thereby detected as a smooth hypocrite; if I clear 
up difficulties, Iam too plausible and perfect to be true. The more 
triumphant are my statements, the more certain will be my defeat.” 


> 


Here, then, is the latest state of the quarrel. Of its merits we 
have already expressed our opinion, and may perhaps have more to 
say ona future occasion. Dr. Newman, it will be seen, writes with 





— en 


unabated spirit, and we look forward with curiosity to the other 
portions of this “* Apology for his Life.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE”* 


Tue general reader, who desires to obtain a comprehensive, if 
superficial, knowledge of English literature, as developed both in 
poetry and prose, is often deterred by the enormous extent and 
immense variety of the territory he has to traverse. To help him 
in the task, many books have from time to time been published, 
containing specimens of the finest English authors ; and the two 
works under review may be worthily classed with their numerous 
predecessors. Considerable knowledge of our literature in the 
mass, from its very earliest commencement, in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons, to the present day, may be derived from the late 
Mr. Thomas Budd Shaw’s “ History of English Literature,” the 
third edition of which is now issued with considerable additions 
and corrections by Dr. William Smith. Mr. Shaw, the original 
author of the book, who died in October, 1862, passed nearly the 
whole of the latter part of his life in Russia, where he was 
appointed Professor of English Literature at the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum of St. Petersburg. The present work was first under- 
taken in 1846, at the request of the authorities, and for the 
use of the pupils, of that institution, under the title of “ Outlines 
of English Literature.” A second edition was published by 
Mr. Murray in 1849, and the edition before us, which has 
been entirely rewritten, and is therefore to a great extent a new 
book, “ is the fruit of his later years and mature judgment.” Its 
editor, who styles the volume “ The Student’s Manual of English 
Literature,” has carefully revised the work throughout, has finished 
the concluding chapters, which were left incomplete by Mr. Shaw, 
has added notes and illustrations, given an account of less impor- 
tant authors, and inserted at the end of the first and second chap- 
ters a short history of the literature of our Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
and early English ancestors. The reader may thus see at a glance 
the whole history of. English literature in all its various forms and 
branches, both in the present and past ages, exhibited in a kind of 
moving diorama. Satisfactory accounts are here given, together 
with critical remarks upon their genius, of the poets of the age of 
Chaucer, of those immediately preceding the first Augustan age, 
of the poets, prose writers, and philosophers of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., of the authors about the time of the 
Restoration, the numerous writers of the age of Queen Anne and 
of the Georgian era, and the deceased poets, novelists, historians, 
and essayists of the present day. Amongst the latter class we are 
greatly surprised to find no mention of either Leigh Hunt or 
Hazlitt, although a great deal is said about their most intimate 
friends and contemporaries, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey. This is a serious omission. Still, on the 
whole, Mr. Shaw’s book is useful -and entertaining, and, though 
designed mainly for students, will also afford a great deal of infor- 
mation to the ordinary reader. We perceive that the present pub- 
lication will shortly be followed by another on the same plan and 
by the same author (likewise edited by Dr. William Smith), called 
“‘Chrestomathia Anglicana,” containing a selection of passages 
from our chief English writers. 

The little volume with the pretty and fanciful title of “ Flowers 
and Fruit, gathered by Loving Hands from Old English Gardens, 
isa small collection of old English poetry, and comprises selections 
from the writings of the poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Besides specimens of the more celebrated and pro- 
minent authors, such as Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Spenser, Beau- 
mont, Herrick, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Sir Walter Raleigh, Quarles, Cowley, 
Waller, Prior, and others, we have extracts from the works of less 
known poets, among whom we may mention Habington, Henry 
Vaughan, Bishop Ken, Simon Wastell, the Rev. J. Gambold, John 
Austin, and Henry Lawes, Milton’s friend and contemporary, = 
has written some short lyric works, entitled “ Ayres a0 
Dialogues,” for which he also composed the music, and which con- 
tain some very charming passages and poetical thoughts. a 
of the short poems here quoted are exquisitely beautiful, and Miss 
Emily Taylor, the compiler, has classed them under the three 
separate heads of “ L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” and “ Il Divoto. 
We cannot, however, think that her selection has always been 
judicious. It would have been better, perhaps, if, instead of some 
of the very inferior poems of obscure and unknown authors here 
inserted, she had substituted extracts from some of the least 
known of Milton’s minor poems, and likewise given 4 few an 
cimens of Suckling. Miss Taylor’s little volume is illustrated wit 
three pretty engravings by Dickes, and is accompanied by & 
dedication to the Queen. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.* 


Potitics, antiquarianism, military biography, Shakespear” 
criticism, and theological controversy, make up 4 varied “tee 
of contents in the last number of the Quarterly Review. In 





* A History of English Literature. By Thomas Budd Shaw, M.A. tag * 
Edition, enlarged and re-written. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, 
William Smith, LL.D. London: Murray. . jardens 

Flowers and Fruit. Gathered by Loving Hands from Old English . 
Arranged by Emily Taylor. London: Houlston & Wright. 


t The Quarterly Review. No. 230, April, 1864, London: Murray. 
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Prospects of the Confederates,” the writer collects a large array of 
facts to show that the armies of the Secessionists are advancing to 
their fourth, and probably their deadliest, collision with the 
invaders “under circumstances of greater equality than have 
heretofore existed.” It is said to be admitted at Washington itself 
that the Confederates have at least 250,000 men in the field ; and 
to this number the reviewer believes may be added 50,000 more. 
On the other hand, the Federals do not possess as many men as 
they are sometimes said to have at their disposal, and their armies 
are now even worse disciplined than formerly. The reviewer 
therefore is hopeful ; but he wisely refrains from prophesying, and 
he does not deny that the Confederates have some severe difficulties 
to encounter. He gives a painfully interesting account of the pre- 
sent condition of the freed negroes, who, he says, are shamefully 


neglected by the Washington Government, and are much worse off 


than under their former masters. The article on ‘‘ Pompeii” 
repeats the old story ; but that story is so wonderful that it never 
tires, and in the present instance the record of discoveries in the 
buried city is brought down to a recent date. A capital account 
of the Empire of Mexico, ancient and modern, is very well-timed 
at the present moment. ‘ihe writer, while disapproving of some of 
Louis Napoleon’s acts in connection with the conquest of that 
country, rejoices that the land has been “rescued from the grasp 
of the military adventurers who have unceasingly preyed upon it,” 
and confidently hopes that a brilliant future is in store for it under 
the sceptre of the new Emperor and his successors. A highly eulo- 
gistic, but discriminating, sketch of Sir William Napier follows. 
The brilliant career of that extraordinary man is rapidly and vividly 
pourtrayed, and the judgment of the writer is, that his intellectual 
and moral gifts were equally great. The article entitled “ Shake- 
speare and his Sonnets,” is elaborate, curious, and learned, evi- 
dently the production of one who has given much attention to a 
most mysterious subject. The object is to show that “the only 
begetter” of the Sonnets (to use the language of the purposely 
obscure dedication) was Shukespeare’s patron, the young Earl of 
Southampton ; that the rival poet of whom Shakespeare speaks 
with jealousy was Marlowe ; that a large number of the Sonnets 
which have commonly been supposed to be addressed to a man were 
really addressed to a woman ; that they were written by Shakes- 
peare on behalf of the Earl to the lady he was courting ; and that 
some were addressed in the name of the lady herself to the Earl, 
when he had been lured from her side by some other woman, and 
to the woman herself. The theory is ingenious, but it is not easy 
to understand that Shakespeare should have been in so close a 
position of confidence with both the Earl and the lady as to have 
been employed, so to speak, by both in the expression of their 
most delicate and private feelings. Such an explanation would, 
no doubt, relieve Shakespeare from the charge resulting from the 
usual interpretation of the Sonnets—viz., that he and his friend 
were at the same time, and knowingly to one another, 
associating with a woman of bad character; but the diffi- 
culty we have hinted at seems to us very serious, and we had 
perhaps better content ourselves with the modest conclusion, that 
the Sonnets are, and must remain, inscrutable. 

The “ Foreign Policy of England” is discussed in an article in 
which it is contended (from the Tory point of view) that we have 
lost our high position as a great European Power, owing to the 
policy of Earl Russell as regards Japan, Brazil, Poland, and 
Venmark. “The Privy Council Judgment” ‘expresses extreme 
dissatisfaction with the present state of the question with respect 
to the Essayists and Keviewers, and recommends an immediate 
reform of “the court of highest Appellate Jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual.” In his concluding paragraph, the writer insists on the 
necessity for adopting some such measure :— 

“They who claim for the supremacy of the Crown any higher 
authority than this are not, indeed, its true supporters. Were it the 
indefinite oppressive tyranny which they love to represent it to be, it 
would soon find its way to that limbo of extinguished powers in which 
the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission slumber the 
sleep which knows not an awakening. Would it long be tolerated in 
our free England tiat whilst French Protestants can purify their com- 
munion from the er-ors of an unsound teacher like Monsieur Coquerel, 
Jun., the Church of England should be furced to endure the presence 
of false teachers of more dangerous hue because the attempt to pro- 
vide a Court which could condemn these errors might haply militate 
*gainst what these men call the Queen’s supremacy, but which as 
they dream of it is nothing better than an arbitrary relic of the most 
pepotie times? Of the supremacy properly understood there is no 
oes he _ ee On the contrary, it is duly and even affec- 
is a trop} aus; 3S the countersign of our ancient nationality. It 

phy of our victory over the great spiritual usurper: it is the 
witness for our episcopate against the intrusive claims of foreign pon- 
tiffs: it is the safe zuard of o ‘ight d liberti Only | 
not its hon, mae ard of our common rights and liberties. nly let 
aiden rh putt name be quoted to shelter intolerable wrongs, or 
the glory a practions removal of evils the habit of removing which is 

Grechenel i ee character. The Royal supremacy will not 

igher A ; ut ‘Secured, by such an amendment of our Court of 
statutes eee as es in full harmony with our great Reformation 
that a re the present fever of alarm by giving good security 
punity by p hocaeg the ancient faith would not be gainsaid with im- 
ied to eae of the Established Church. Such a change would 
that atte on a surer foundation, with an increased peacefulness, 
tion which ie of expansion to meet the wants of our popula- 
ut this pid we a ig now on every side exhibiting. She needs 
Quietnes. pay of her highest security to labour on with peaceful 
or ite own ee zeal. But the State will palsy all her powers 

ervice if in doctrine or in discipline it breaks in on the 
rule of her inward life.” 
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SERMONS.* 


One of the most remarkable facts of the day is the very general 
failure of sermons as a means of religious instruction. Considering 
the large sums of money which are annually expended on teachers 
and preachers, on schools and churches, whether through the fixed 
revenues of the National Establishment or the voluntary contribu- 
tions of Nonconformist denominations, the result, in bond fide 
knowledge of the truths of Christianity and of its evidences, and in 
the religious as well as moral improvement of the people, is far 
from commensurate with what should reasonably be expected. It 
is not that the people have acquired a real distaste for religious 
instruction. On the contrary, never were preachers who speak 
sound sense, and can clothe their ideas in appropriate language, 
more eagerly sought after. In fact, we live in an age of popular 
preachers ; and yet the supply of these gentlemen falls far short of 
the demand. Nor is it that the “ working man” of our day is less 
capable of understanding and imbibing good religious instruction 
than was his father before him. This can scarcely be in an age 
when a cheap press and penny publications of every kind have 
penetrated into the humblest cottages, and are daily teaching their 
inmates how to think and reason soundly on the ordinary concerns 
of life, and thereby expanding their intellects into a greater 
capacity for receiving ideas on the weightier matters of religion. 
Again, this failure is not owing to oral teaching by sermons being 
supplanted by the increasing amount of religious literature which 
yearly issues from the press. For, in the first place, it is very 
doubtful if printed sermons. and cheap religious periodicals are to 
any great extent read by those who are not in the habit of attending 
church or chapel. Besides, were they read never so extensively, 
the effective oral delivery of a carefully composed sermon will 
always possess advantages sufficient to attract numerous hearers, 
even though the preacher be not a Demosthenes. And although 
in printed sermons there is the advantage that words which are 
evanescent, and leave but a feeble impress on the memory, are 
fixed by type, and may thereby be conned over again and again 
until their meaning is carefully ascertained, yet the charms of oral 
delivery, and the force of the general impression made on the mind 
by a successful discourse, will ever counterbalance this advantage, 
were it for no other reason than that, in hearing, the attention, 
ceteris paribus, is more actively excited than in reading. Besides, 
to listen for an hour or half-hour weekly to a religious discourse is 
one of our national institutions, which every English paterfamilias 
considers himself bound to respect. And this alone is an enormous 
advantage enjoyed by the pulpit over the press, which in judicious 
hands is capable of being made productive of the highest results. 
That sermons, therefore, should, under such circumstances, be a 
failure, or, as an order of literature, not up to the requirements of 
the age, is a result which must be deplored by all true Christian 
philanthropists. 

No doubt, more is expected from the clergy than is altogether 
reasonable. It is impossible, considering what must be the average 
ability of each individual of so numerous a body, and the demands 
made on their time by other parochial duties, that the majority of 
sermons should have high merit. Out of 30,000 sermons preached 
throughout the kingdom in each week of the year, many of them 
written hastily on Saturday night, a very large number must, both 
in substance and in style, be far below par. Mr. Boyd, whose 
volume of “Counsel and Comfort” before us is a proof that he is 
no mean judge, tells us in another place, that “no sensible mortal 
can prepare two sermons in one week—sermons which persons may 
be expected to listen to.” It is a feat we should scarcely think of 
expecting, as a regularly sustained performance, from any other 
body of men—even from barristers, who are above all persons 
trained both to speaking and writing. What, if every member of 
the bar, young and old, in addition to other minor duties, were 
obliged to make two speeches every week, to find subjects himself 
for them, and to deliver them under the shelter of the peculiar 
privilege enjoyed by the clergy, of not having them torn into frag- 
ments by hostile criticism? Gentlemen successful at the bar might 
pass safely the ordeal; but without doubt the compositions of 
a large number, particularly the briefless. section, would have all 
the faults, though perhaps in a lower degree, ordinarily complained 
of in sermons. At the same time, after making ample allowance 
for all the obstacles with which the clergy have to contend, we are 
convinced that sermons, as the compositions of men who by their 
profession should be able to address publicly their fellow-men, 
and make appeals to their judgment and feelings, should take a 
much higher literary position than they at present do. That they 
have not reached a higher level of excellence is, we believe, owing 
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partly to the very sacredness of religion, which shelters sermons 
from criticism ; and partly to defective training or no training for 
the pulpit in the divinity schools of the Colleges and Universities, 
from which young men are too hastily pushed forward to take 
charge of the most important parishes. Some improvement might 
be effected by the efforts of the younger clergy themselves ; but 
much more depends on those who have the charge and respon- 
sibility of their University education. In this respect there is 
much room for improvement in our divinity schools. 

Of course, sermons which see the light of day through the press 
may be assumed to be the cream of the million or so which must 
be preached annually, and are therefore generally free from the 
ordinary faults of style, and not devoid of substance. It would 
perhaps be too much to assert that this universally holds good ; 
for we have been repelled by rambling, incoherent printed dis- 
courses, and enough of them. But the seven volumes before us 
are fair specimens of carefully composed sermons. Dr. Goode’s 
Warburton and Dr. Hannah’s Bampton Lectures being intended, 
by the bequests of their founders, for particular controversial 
purposes, defensive of the faith delivered to the Church, belong 
more to the domain of evidential and critical theology than to the 
class of popular discourses. As such, the Fulfilment of Prophecy 
as an Evidence of Revealed Religion in the one, and the Relation 
between the Divine and Human elements in Scripture in the 
other, are here discussed with a fulness and ability which cannot 
fail to make these volumes interesting to the student of divinity. 

Dr. Howson, in his “ Five Hulsean Lectures,” has taken up a 
subject which may interest probably a larger number of readers. 
The character of St. Paul is here investigated both in the accounts 
which are given of his missionary labours, and in his speeches and 
epistles, and is portrayed, with much truth and force, as to his tact, 
his presence of mind, his tenderness of feeling, integrity, courage, 
and perseverance. It is a book full of instruction for those who 
prefer this kind of sermon to those of the sensational order, such as 
abound in ornament and strong appeals to mere feeling, heating 
the iron to even a white heat without ever attempting to mould 
it, when heated, into any useful form. 

The next volume contains sermons which cannot but be read with 
profit and pleasure, both on account of their practical nature, and 
the earnest and lucid manner in which some of the most important 
questions connected with religion are discussed in them—Faith, 
Conscience, the Atonement, Providence, and Sanctification. These 
sermons, preached in the chapel of the University of Dublin, by 
the late Dr. McNeece, and addressed chiefly to divinity students, 
are throughout full of that singleness of purpose and honest and 
earnest search after truth for which Dr. McNeece was ever remark- 
able, and on account of which he was admired and loved both by 
friends and opponents. Few sermons we have read combine more 
happily the emotional and intellectual elements of religious in- 
struction, while in simplicity they are within the reach of any 
ordinary reader. 

The next two volumes manifest, perhaps, more of tact, of the 
art of winning the attention of the hearer, and of rhetorical 
ornament. It requires no words of ours to recommend anything 
that comes from the pen of Dr. Guthrie, or of the author of the 
“ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Nothing can surpass the 
elegance of style, the polish, and the attractiveness of Dr. Guthrie's 
discourses, in which he draws forth from the treasures of the 
thirty-sixth chapter of Ezekiel the outlines of the great truths 
afterwards revealed by the Gospel. ‘Ihis volume will not fail to 
find abundant readers, though we must say that, to our minds, it 
is rather overburdened with ornament. We feel in reading it as if 
we were gorged with sweets, or were standing by bushes densely 
covered with roses. There are too many “soft carpets of lowly 
mosses and festoons of vines” about these discourses, and “ flowers 
and foliage which the sculptor’s chisel had carved on marble lying 
half buried under rank weeds and nettles.” This, however, 
is a fault in the right direction, which certainly will not detract 
from the popularity of the book. ‘Counsel and Comfort,’ Mr. 
Boyd's last volume, though abounding less in the ornaments of the 
material world, is in no respect less charming. It realizes all the 
expectations we could form of it after the perusal of his previous 
volume of “Grave Thoughts.” We cannot tell what it is, whether 
it be the earnestness and friendliness, combined with the familiarity 
of manner, which pervades them, but there is an attractiveness 
in these sermons which it is impossible to resist. The preacher 
sympathizes with you, understands you, and utters sound sense ; 
and you recognize what he says to be true, and feel wiser and better 
after hearing him. It is a model volume for the pulpit. 

The remaining two volumes—those of Mr. Cook and Dr. 
Parker—contain quiet and well-composed sermons, not so attractive 
as the above, but creditable to their authors, and. quite suited to 
the occasions on which they were delivered. What kind of 
sermon, however, is a “Telegram”? On this point Dr. Parker 
gives us no information. Our first impression was that he must 
have adapted the word from classical usage ; but, remembering the 
controversy which preceded its introduction into the language of 
telegraphy, and that it is neither Homeric, Attic, nor Alexandrine 
Greek, its theological adaptation is to us a most perplexing puzzle. 
Can it denote a kind of theological aphorism—the condensation of 
a sermon into the least possible space? If so, there is a class of 
hearers to whom that novelty is sure to be very acceptable ; though 
we fear that, after a short experience of its sweets, the present 
highly admired twenty minutes’ discourse would soon come to 
be considered an intolerable bore. Th » average length of these 

telegrams” is about three-quarters of a page—no doubt a 








delightfully short discourse; but there are some even shorter 
and one actually within the regulation minimum of telegrams, 
The subject is ‘‘ Mysteries,” but the telegram is quite a mystery in 
itself :—‘‘ Mysteries. What are they but as the earth at night 
time, speeding on with swift wing to the all-revealing brightness 
of morning?” The preacher has certainly himself taken a flight 
on “swift wing” into the mysterious region of imagination, if the 
telegraphic operator has given his words correctly. 

But in all our sermons, even the best of them, whether published 
or unpublished—in the whole of our present system of pulpit 
instruction—there is one fatal error. It is the almost total absence of 
systematic and connected teaching. There are very few clergymen 
who attempt to instruct their people in any connected order—such 
an order as that in which the truths should be presented to the 
mind. Sermons are too commonly treated as so many separate dis- 
courses, each perfect in itself, but independent of all others, and 
having no connection with any—the subjects being chosen at 
random, from week to week, according to the fancy of the preacher, 
or as a text suggestsitself. There may be advantages in this mode 
of proceeding ; but it was not the method in use in the days of the 
Apostles, when the Church provided “ milk for the babe” and 
“strong meat for those who were of full age.” The Church of 
England evidently contemplated systematic instruction of this 
kind when she drew up the Catechism as a first step in religious 
training for candidates for confirmation. The misfortune is that the 
second step is seldom taken. 

After confirmation, both young and old are thrown into one 
congregation, and their further progress in religious knowledge is 
made altogether by these unconnected sermons, which are as various 
as the hobbies of the several preachers. One takes altogether to 
the hortatory species of address ; another to strong appeals to the 
feelings ; both avoiding as unspiritual all enlightening of the intel- 
lect, ahd thus creating fanatics where they expected to make 
Christians. The end of the world is the hobby of one; the 
Millennium of another. One is enamoured of the conversion of 
the Jews, another of that of the Papists. According to one order 
of preachers, we are all clocks, wound up in pre-Adamite ages, 
striking our hours without any will of our own. The doctrine of 
another is well travestied by the reply of the old woman to an 
inquiry as to the merits of the sermon she had just been listening 
to :—* The old thing ; you couldn’t do any good if you would, and 
it wouldn’t do you any good if you could.” It requires no great 
stretch of imagination to conceive how feeble must be the impres- 
sion made by such preaching, and often how perplexing the results. 
We want more of teaching and less of sermons ; more of connected 
instruction, and less of mere appeals to the feelings and ever- 
repeated exhortations ; more of new light, and less of reminding us 
of truths as though we had forgotten them, when we have not and 
could not. Let links of connection be thrown in between separate 
sermons, to bind them into one harmonious whole. Let systematized 
religious instruction be resorted to, and multiplied in the Church. 
Then will sermons become more effective, and the pulpit be rendered 
more generally acceptable to the people at large. 





LITTLE FLAGGS, THE ALMSHOUSE FOUNDLING.* 


Tue author of “ Little Flaggs” entertains apparently very de- 
cided opinions on the rights of woman question ; so much so as 
occasionally to lead, no doubt unintentionally, to a misrepresenta- 
tiun of the state of the law upon that and, indeed, some other 
matters. Because there is inequality of rights between men an 
women, it does not follow that there is injustice ; equity and equality, 
though based upon the same principle, are not identical in nature. 
Setting aside the enforcement of this crotchet, which is sometimes 
needlessly, though it can hardly be said offensively, obtruded on 
the reader, the story of “ Little Flaggs” is cleverly built up, and 
crowded with interesting and exciting incidents. The reader 1s led 
on irresistibly through the mazes of the plot to the very end, 
when discoveries of events at home, and the return of absentees 
from abroad, the demands of justice, the successful vindication of 
the innocent, the merited condemnation of the guilty, and the 
other conventional satisfactions of the regular novel reader, are @ 
satisfactorily combined. The author’s style is graphic and vigorous, 
the characters lifelike and distinct, and the story entertaiming, 
notwithstanding the errors in fact and the exaggerations of theory 
to which we have alluded. 





PAMPHLETS. 


AmonG the miscellaneous accumulations of an Editor’s table, none 
augments with a greater rapidity than that which consists of Pam- 
phiets. The passion for pamphlet-writing is a curious characteristic 
of the English people. We do not, it is true, startle the whole worl 
every now and then, as our friends across the Channel do, with some 
little treatise in sheets, officially inspired, and announcing a new policy 
by which the map of Europe “is to be refashioned ; but we are Cone 
stantly engaged discussing all the great questions of the day in gen 
opuscula, that seldom exceed fifty pages, and more commonly pid 
reach twenty—books that are not books, but, to coin a new dint 
booklings—small works innocent of binding, not often attaining to ser 
dignity of a wrapper, feebly stitched with a few inches of packthrea@, 
and having a vexatious tendency to come to pieces in the reader 8 





* Little Flaggs, the Almshouse Foundling. Three vols. By the Author of 
** Myself and My Relatives.”” London: T. C. Newby. 
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the greatest of all contributors. tecently, the Ecclesiastical 
hand. To this kind of fugitive literature, the clergy are perhaps 
Commission has been exciting a good deal of attention, and some 
publications with reference to that body lie before us.* First we have 
the Sixteenth Report of the Commissioners themselves—a document 
full of facts and tabular statements, indispensable to those who would 
study the present state of affairs with completeness. Messrs. Deigh- 
ton, Bell, & Co., publish the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons (July 17, 1863) on the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
coupling with it Selections from the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee, the Representation of the Lower House of Convocation on 
Cathedral Churches (July 2, 1863), a Letter from the Bishop of Carlisle 
to D. H. Seymour, Esq., M.P., on the character and working of the 
Commission, and Suggestions made to the Committee on the Eccle- 
siastical Commission and the administration of Ecclesiastical Reve- 
nues, by Will am Selwyn, Canon of Ely Cathedral, June 20, 1863. 
The “ Two Letters” addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury by 
Mr. Edmund James Smith contain a very useful condensed history of 
the Commission, and of the several legislative acts affecting it, and 
are now published by the express desire of his Grace. The Rev. Mr. 
Sumner’s pamphlet is highly in favour of the Commission. The author 
isa son of the Bishop of Winchester, whose chaplain he is, and who 
has been the episcopal member of the Estates Committee from the 
year 1856 to the present time. Mr. Sumner considers that the greater 
activity and zeal of the clergy during the last thirty or forty years, 
and the building of new churches in various districts, are largely 
owing to the influence of the Commission. 

“The Oxford Declaration” has been discussed in a letter to the 
Rev. W. R. Fremantle and the Oxford Committee by the Rev. Robert 
Anchor Thompson.+ The object of Mr. Thompson’s epistle is to set 
forth succinctly his reasons for refusing to sign the Declaration. He 
regards it as unnecessary; if necessary, futile; if capable of being 
useful in the abstract, unintelligible in itself; and, if intelligible, open 
to grave objection as to the mode of seeking signatures. The writer 
thinks that the clergy are not justified in formally condemning what has 
been laid down by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council; that, if 
they are dissatisfied with the state of the law, they should endeavour 
to obtain an alteration of its existing provisions ; and that, supposing 
they are unable to do this, they ought either to “rest in the dignity of 
silence under the hardship,” or to “ declare openly that the Church 
of England and Ireland, as by law established, has ‘ erred in matters of 
faith,’ and prepare for the consequences.” Mr. Thompson adds :— 
“It is obviously impossible to combine the freedom of a sect with the 
privileges of a Church established by law, as the Church of England 
and Ireland.” Such are not the views of this journal with respect to 
the important questions involved ; but it is as well to know what some 
within the fold of the Church are aiming at. 

The Rev. E. J. Randolph publishes some “ Reasons for Altering 
certain Expressions in the Burial Service.”t The intention of the 
writer is sufficiently indicated in the last sentence :—‘“‘ For peace sake, 
and for truth’s sake, I say, let us have a service divested of personal 
references and absolute assurances, and let us be content with general 
allusions to comforting doctrines which may be individually applied.” 

“A Practical Defence of the Evangelical Clergy ’’§ is the title ofa 
pamphlet by the Rev. C. H. Davis, who seeks to show that those por- 
tions of the Prayer Book which are regarded by Dissenters as Popish, 
and on account of which the Nonconformists of the seventeenth century 
left the Church, are in harmony with statements to be met with in 
accredited Puritan and Dissenting documents. It is hoped that many 
of the chief objections of honest and conscientious Protestant Noncon- 
formists may thus in a great measure be removed, and that they will 
be induced to combine with Church of England men in opposition to 
the Romish Church and to the progress of Rationalistic opinions. The 
anticipation is rather sanguine. The leaders of Dissent can hardly 
have passed over such obvious arguments, if they really exist, nor are 
they likely to be drawn back into the circle they have quitted by the 
charms of Mr. Davis’s arguments or rhetoric. 

The Worshipful and Rev. Charles Crosthwaite has published, by 
request of the new Archbishop of Dublin, his sermon on the installa- 
tion of his Grace as Bishop of Kildare.|| As Mr. Davis appeals to the 
Dissenters, in the hope of winning them as auxiliaries against Roman- 
ism, so Mr. Crosthwaite recommends the Archbishop and his auditory 
generally to seek to allure the Papists by making the Church of 
England as agreeable to them as possible. ‘“ Let us Protestants,” says 
the Canon, adapting to his purpose a text from Romans xv. 2, “‘ please 
cur neighbours for their good to edification.” His chances of success, 
we should say, are about equal to those of Mr. Davis. The discourse 
altogether has a very High Church colour. 


= Sixteenth Report from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England; with an 
Appendix. London - Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Ecclesiastical 

commission, July 17th, 1863. With References to the Evidence. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 

wo Letters to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the Origin and 

rogress of the Ecclesiastical Commission. Fif.h Edition. London; Rivinetons, 

The Ecclesiastical Commission. 3y the Rev. George Herry Sumner, M.A., 
aor of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester. 

printed, with Additions, from the Churchman’s Family Magazine. London: 

Ogg & Sons. 
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A second edition has been published of the Rev. Tenison Mosse’s 
“Digest of the Law and Progress of the Church-rate Question.” * It 
presents a summary of recent Parliamentary developments of the 
agitation for the abolition of Church-rates, and of the reaction since 
1859 against the demands of the Nonconformist body. 

We quit religious pamphlets for those of a more general description. 
A third edition is before us of a Letter to Lord Palmerston from 
“W. O.” on “ Our Military Administration, Past and Present.”+ The 
author calls attention to the immense increase in our Army Estimates 
since 1853-4, the last year in which they were under the control of a 
Secretary at War and Clerk of the Ordnance; and he expresses his 
opinion, that ‘ until an office be created to control military expendi- 
ture, the head of which is always in the House of Commons, as was 
formerly the case, there will never be any effective supervision of the 
Army Estimates.” He goes on to state :—‘ Hitherto, a consolidation 
of offices, from which a saving in the administration of the army was 
expected, has only produced a large increase of charge, especially in the 
civil branches. This will be seen by a comparison of the votes in this 
year’s estimates, with the several army and ordnance votes given in 
the abstract for the year 1853-4; and it is the increased charge, 
especially for non-combatants, without a corresponding increase of 
military power, that is prejudicial to the service.” This passage 
occurs in the Preface to the third edition; and in the pamphlet itself 
“W. 0.” sets forth in detail the reforms which he considers necessary. 
“Criminal Correction” { is the title of a pamphlet by Mr. 
C. P. Measor, Sub-Inspector of Factories and late Deputy-Governor 
of Chatham Convict Prison, in which that gentleman explains what he 
considers would be a consistent and uniform system of punishment, 
and comments on the reports of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Acts relating to Transportation and 
Penal Servitude, and of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the present state of discipline in gaols and houses of correction. 
Mr. Measor thinks that, had we managed the system of transportation 
wisely, sending our criminals, after a certain period of probation at 
home, and then only the best, to colonies where they would have 
formed buta small element in the population, we might have con- 
tinued to avail ourselves of those outlets; but that now “ we must 
boldly confront the fact that our incorrigible criminals must be 
kept at home.” He would do away with the principle of remission 
of sentences; give gratuities for proved exertion and industry; 
establish a more stringent system for the frequently convicted : 
abolish all labour that is not industrial and remunerative—the 
tread-wheel, crank, and shot-drill being cruel and degrading; and, 
while making the work hard and the fare coarse, refrain from any 
punishment which partakes of the character of torture or revenge. 
The author’s ideas seem to harmonize very much with those of Sir 
Walter Crofton. 

A brief discourse “* Anent the North American Continent’’§ is a 
plea for recognition of the South by England and France, the writer 
being of opinion that the Union cannot possibly be restored, and 
that it would be better for the Americans themselves, and for the 
black race as well as the white, that the division which has already 
taken place should be maintained. 

Poland is the subject of three publications lying on our table.|| 
Mr. Edmond Beales issues an address to working men on behalf of the 
Poles, and some extracts (with introductory and other remarks) from 
State Papers, “ showing the proposals made from time to time by the 
French to the British Government to unite in a joint intervention for 
the preservation of the national existence and political independence 
of Poland, and the rejection or evasion of such proposals by the latter 
Government.” The opinions of Mr. Beales are so well known that we 
need hardly say the object of these pamphlets is to advocate the 
support of Poland by the arms of England in conjunction with those of 
France. ‘To the same effect pleads Mr. W. Lloyd Birkbeck, in his 
* Letter to Lord Palmerston.” 

Maltese grievances are handled in a “ Letter to the Duke of New- 
castle relative to the Petition of the Inhabitants of Malta.”Q The 
subject is one in which few Englishmen will be found to take an 
interest ; but those who do will find the facts set forth in this little 
book of six-and-twenty pages. 

A Mr. D. Gordon, of North Sunderland, has indited a ferocious 
attack on the approaching celebration of the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary.** Very many foolish things have been said and done in con- 
nection with the festival, which undoubtedly promises to be a failure 
throughout ; but certainly Mr. Gordon on the other side has out-fooled 
every one. He regards the celebration as an act of idolatry, pro- 
fanity, atheism, and we know not what. This idea he expounds in 
windy, rumbling sentences, which he apparently mistakes for the 
utterances of strength. He is evidently a gentleman of vehement 
self-assertion ; and his habit of iteration is such as Falstaff described 
by a very vigorous adjective. His pamphlet on Shakespeare is a very 
poor affair compared with one which has come to us from a strange 


* A Digest of the Law and Progress of the Church-rate Question. By 8- 
Tenison Mosse, A.M., Vicar of Buckland, Dover. Second edition, enlarged: 
London: Rivingtons. 

+ Our Military Administration, Past and Present, considered in a Letter to the 
Premier. By W.O. Third edition. London: Stanford. 

t Criminal Correction. Remarks and Suggestions upon a Consistent and Uniform 
System of Punishment, &c. By C. P. Measor, Esq., Sub-Inspector of Factories, 
and late Deputy-Governor of Chatham Convict Prison. London: Macintosh, 


§ Anent the North American Continent. London: Ridgway. 

Poland. Address to Working Men. By Edmond Beales, Esq., the President 
of the National League for the Independence of Poland. London: Printed and 
Published for the League. 

Poland, France, and England. Extracts from State Papers, &c. With Intro- 
ductory and Other Remarks by Edmond Beales, M.A. Published for the League. 

A Letter to Viscount Palmerston, K.G., M.P., on the Present Condition of 
Poland, founded partly on Personal Observation. By W. LI. Birkbeck, Esq. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 

© Letter to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G., &c., relative to the Petition 
of the Inbabitants of Malta. By Four Elected. Members of the Council of 
Government. Printed at Malta. 


** The Ethics of the Shakespeare Celebrations, A Letter addressed to a Lady in 
Sheffield. London: Tresidder. 
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and unexpected source—namely, from the establishment of the re- 
nowned E. Moses & Son! Shakespeare from a Minories point of view 
is something novel; yet the writer makes out his case with great 
skill, and with an unquestionable knowledge, not only of the great 
dramatist, but of many other authors. The object is to show all that 
Shakespeare has written about clothes, and the hope is that we may 
be thus inspired to rush incontinently to the neighbourhood of Aldgate 
pump, and provide oursélves with ‘“ gentlemanly attire.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Critical School and Jesus Christ. By Edmond de Pressense. 
Translated by L. Corkran (Elliott Stock).—This is a brief analysis, by 
the pastor of the French Evangelical Church, of M. Rénan’s “ Life 
of Jesus,’ in which the sceptical Frenchman’s leading views are 
criticised, and the inconsistencies of his arguments exhibited, with 
much furce and ability. The style is light and popular, and mixed 
throughout with some very telling satire. , 


The Divine Treatment of Sin. By James Baldwin Brown, B.A., 
Minister of Clayland’s Chapel, Clapham-road (Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder).—In a course of ten sermons, Mr. Brown discusses, from 
an Evangelical point of view, the subject of sin, considered in con- 
nection with the Fall and the Gospel promise of pardon and resto- 
ration. The subject is one which dees not admit of much novelty, 
even in its treatment; but the arguments are clear and well put, and 
the style easy and agreeable. 

Plain Thoughts on Church Subjects. By the Ven. R. C. Coxe, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Lindisfarne (Rivingtons & Co.).—In this collec- 
tion of six sermons, Archdeacon Coxe has taken up the subject of 
Church government, considered in connection with the right of private 
judgment and the sin of schism. The several questions are discussed 
with much ability, though in rather too ecclesiastical a vein. It is no 
easy matter to define what sinful schism is in churches, such as those 
of Protestants, which profess to be built on perfect freedom of inquiry, 
and to encourage an honest search after truth. This, we think, the 
Archdeacon has scarcely succeeded in, though his book is written with 
moderation, and contains some very useful information. 


A Smaller Latin Grammar. By the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A. 
(Longman & Co.).—We have here an abridgment of Mr. Miller’s 
** Elementary Grammar,’ which we noticed some time ago with much 
approval. it contains an abridged Accidence, the whole of the First 
Syntax of the furmer work, with some corrections and improvements, 
and a Prosody sufficient for teaching Hexameters and Pentameters. 
In clearness of arrangement of its parts, it has all the advantages of 
the larger work, and is throughout well adapted for a first step in 
learning the Latin language. 


Biblical Essays. By the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. (Long- 
man & Co.).—Three able and well-written essays. In the first, the 
author’s object is to prove from internal evidence that St. Mark’s 
Gospel was the first written, or “ protevangelium.” In the second, 
Mr. Kenrick inquires into the nature of the miraculous gift of tongues 
of the Apostolic age, but, by a line of reasoning replete with all the 
sophistries of the Neological school, arrives at the conclusion that they 
were no miracles at all, or scarcely so. The utterances of the day of 
Pentecost were no more than incoherent outbursts of enthusiasm 
worked in the speakers by the Spirit; and the “ unknown tongues” 
alluded to by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians, which Mr. 
Kenrick admits were foreign languages spoken by the Corinthians, he 
considers to have been languages which they had learned in the 
ordinary way as citizens of a highly educated city, and which it was 
the object of the Apostle to regulate es to their use in the Church. 
This is surely a stretch both of reasoning and imagination, which 
neither the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles nor St. Paul’s letters 
will warrant. The question raised in the third essay is the meaning 
of the expression “ too superstitious,” applied by St. Paul to the 
Athenians, in Acts xvii. 22. Mr. Kenrick is of opinion that our 
English version here gives @ correct translation, and that it was not 
the Apostle’s intention to compliment the Athenians as a “very 

a ” . ° io 
religious people,” as some have maintained. The evidence which he 
adduces—particularly the use of the same word in Acts xxv. 19—is, 
in our opinion, conclusive. 

John Baptist: A Course of Lectures. By Hilkiah Bedford Hall 

Md ‘ ‘f = 7 . ? 

Afternoon Lecturer, Parish Church, Halifax (Bell and Daldy).—A 

course of four Advent Sermons on the mission and character of John 

the Baptist, followed by a fifth, evidently preached on Christmas-day. 

These discourses are fully up to the average of sermons of the kind 

. . . - ? 

and will no doubt be read with interest by Mr. Hall’s personal friends 
and the members of his congregation. 


Manual of Elementary Geography. Edited by J. S. Laurie (Murby). 
—By employing great concentration, Mr. Laurie has put into the 
compass of a very small volume an account of all the countries of the 
globe. The author desired that his work should be “ neither so large 
as to preclude the possibility of its being easily mastered within a 
reasonable time, nor so small as to be meagre and incomplete in its 
information.” We should say that, if he has erred at ail, it is in the 
latter direction. The book is rather bare and uninteresting, though 
containing a good deal of succinct instruction. One of the peculiar 
features of Mr. Laurie’s compendium consists in grouping all the com- 
ponent parts of the British Empire—including colonies and dependen- 
dencies—together at the commencement of the yolume. 


The Rosary : @ Legend of Wilton Abbey. By William Gilbert 
(Freeman).—This is a second edition of Mr. Gilbert’s story, which is 
sure to attract Roman Catholic readers, whatever may be thought of 
it by us Protestants. 


The third volume of the improved re-issue of Mr. Dyce’s excellent 
edition of The Works of William Shakespeare (Chapman & Hall) has 
just been published. It contains “ As You Like It,” “ The Taming 
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of the Shrew,” “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” “‘ Twelfth Night,” ana 
“The Winter’s Tale,’’—all carefully edited and annotated. The 
frontispiece presents us with fac-similes of Shakespeare’s signature 
as it appears in the indenture of conveyance, March 10, 1612-13; in 
the mortgage, March 11, same year; in his will; and in the fly-leaf of 
Florio’s Montaigne, 1603, preserved in the British Museum. 4 
family likeness runs through all, and all are remarkable for illegibility 
and tortuous ungainliness. 


Consumption Arrested by the Turkish Bath (Hardwicke).—Dr, 
Leared’s report, originally published in the Lancet, on the cure of 
consumption by the use of the Turkish bath, is here reprinted, accom. 
panied by an account of a bath constructed for medical purposes by 
Mr. Urquhart. The leading doctrine of Dr. Leared is that consump. 
tion is a malady produced by habits, not by climate; and among those 
habits he classes our disregard of the skin—our custom of perpetually 
covering it up, depriving it of light and air, and not properly cleansing 
it. The skin is one of the orgaus of respiration, and being constantly 
oppressed with clothing, and its pores stopped by dirt, the lungs suffer 
in proportion. For this, the only remedy, we are told, is the hot bath, 
Pure heat, as a remedial agent in disease, has hitherto been entirely 
overlooked, and to call attention to its value is the object of Dr. Leared 
and Mr. Urquhart. The little book is interesting, both to medical men 
and the public generally. 


Life and Health Assurance for the Working Classes. By William 
Hardwicke, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. (Hardwicke).— This pamphlet igs 
extremely well-timed. It treats of a subject to which Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent speech has called a more general and exact attention than 
it has yet received. Dr. Hardwicke has for twenty-five years had 
intimate experience of the working of benefit and friendly societies, 
and writes with a full knowledge of his subject. He holds that 
there are four main channels in which life and health assurance may 
be carried out, and in each of which it may be materially assisted by 
legislation in four directions:—Ilst, by a reform of the Friendly So- 
cieties’ Acts; 2nd, through the medium of Joint Stock or chartered 
Life Assurance Companies ; 3rd, through the present Government Life 
Assurance and Deferred Annuities Bill, in connection with Savings’ 
Banks ; and 4th, by an amendment of the Poor Laws. The pamphlet 
deserves attentive consideration. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


Tus week has seen the commencement of the grand celebration 
about which we have had so much talk and so many blunders. The 
Olympic, Strand, and Sadler’s Wells Theatres have given Shake- 
spearian performances in aid of the Memorial Fund, and Stratford- 
upon-Avon is rapidly filling with holiday folk. The temporary 
pavilion which has been erected there, and which is to serve 
for theatre, ball-room, &c., is described as a very commodious and even 
handsome timber building, elegantly ornamented. Mr. Vining, of the 
Princess’s Theatre, has come to the relief of Mr. Flower, and has 
helped him out of his Fechter-Phelps difficulty by offering to put on 
the stage “ Romeo and Juliet,” with Madame Stella Colas for the 
heroine, and ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors” (cruelly appropriate selection !), 
with the brothers Webb as the two Dromios. 

The National Portrait Gallery is to be kept open during the whole 
week of the celebration. It is in this collection that is preserved the 
celebrated Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, the authenticity of which 
may be open to doubt, but which is certainly an interesting picture. 


From Paris we have the astounding statement that the Govern- 
ment has prohibited the dramatic performance in honour of Shakes- 
peare, and the French and English Shakespearian banquets. Can the 
news possibly be true? If so, what is the explanation of so amazing 
a fact ? 





MR. HOWARD STAUNTON AND THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC 
SHAKESPEARE. 


In conformity with the statement made in our last issue, We have 
again very carefully examined the new photo-lithograpbic “ fac-simile 
of the first folio edition of Shakespeare,” comparing the different words 
and letters with those given in several copies of the veritable origin 
which have been placed at our service. As stated before, this ex- 
amination has not been prompted by any desire to be over particular 
on our part. The invitation to a careful inspection of the fac-simile 18 
offered in the prospectus and advertisement which accompaby the 
work, and, but for the continued assertions that in the smallest par- 
ticular the reproduction follows the original, we should never have 
thought of collecting several copies of the valuable old folio order 
to a close comparison with its photographic offspring. A care 
examination of the entire works of Shakespeare would occupy several 
months, especially if letters and words are to be compared in aif 
ferent copies. We have contented ourselves with the first plays 
the ‘' Tempest.” In turning over the pages of different copies © 
the original, we have been surprised at the uniformity exhibited = 
their printing. The “ light,” or insufficiently pressed, pages 17 —_ 
are about one in thirty-two on the average. In the fac-simile, every 
fourth or fifth column has light streaks running through it, a8 ales 
acid had been at work a little too vigorously. Especially we —_ 
instance pages 12, 16, and 22, as amongst the brightest - 
“‘cleanest”’ in the original old folios, although in the fac-simile they 
are blotched and blurred to an extent that renders them painfi 
objects to eyes that are accustomed to good printing. _ Excossiva 
bibliomania may delight in magnifying the blotches of antiquity, a> 
enlarging upon the rudeness of our forefathers; but the taste 8 = 
unhealthy one. Some time since, a small serial publication was 196 ‘ 
bearing the title of “ Le Bibliomane.” It was adorned with the mos 
barbarous wood engravings—coarser than any we had ever seem = 
“olde bokes”—and was printed on the roughest sugar paper: its 
lived for a few months only, as its subscribers gradually felt that } 
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exaggerated character, its false antique, was but a burlesque upon 
their mania. There can certainly be no advantage—and there is cer- 
tainly no peculiar charm—in broken old type, and, but for the fact that 
some new rendering or valuable thought may lie hidden in a disfigured 
line, most people would prefer type distinct and neatly formed. The 
only possible value of these battered old letters is for critical purposes, 
and then, as a matter of the highest importance, they should be given 
exact, with the smallest scratches and the most insignificant blurs. 
Many of these scratches and blurs have been, and will continue to be, 
debateable points to commentators, English and foreign. It is doubt- 
ful if the fac-simile folios will ever be the “‘ favourite” editions with 
the great mass of the reading public; but they will be treasured up in 
our colonial libraries, and in the collections of students, who will 
resort to them when perplexities arise. How important is it, then, that 
the smallest peculiarities in the origina] should be fairly and faithfully 
given! It may seem punctilious on our part to contend for errors 
and scratches; but we want them, as chemists do minerals, with all 
their alloys and dross, in order to arrive at a satisfactory analysis of 
the component parts. 

In the original folio, the mind of the reader will experience an occa- 
sional doubt as to the letters intended by the printer. The fac-simile 
unfortunately affords a still duller page for him. That the original is 
full of typographical peculiarities is well known; but these are again 
distorted in the fac-simile by the use of some uncertain agent. When 
the old folio has a small blotch or a blunder, the fac-simile, as a rule, 
enlarges upon upon it. The small “r” is nearly always rendered like 
a “t;” and, with regard to “‘c” and “ee,” a hint should have been 
given by the supervisor or editor of the fac-simile, on a prominent 
part of the cover or other place, that very frequently the sense only 
can determine which letter was intended. In our first remarks we 
instanced the word eare on p. 2, given erroneously as care. Mr. Staunton 
replied that care was given in the original—the fine line of the e hav- 
ing disappeared. We can only say that we have ourselves examined 
eleven original folio Shakespeares, and in not one of them is the fine 
line entirely gone. True, the line in four copies is very thin, but no 
person would think for a moment of reading care for eare. As is 
frequently the case in old printing, an impression or indent of the 
type is sometimes given without any ink. In this case, the photo- 
lithographic process entirely misses the impression, although to the 
naked eye it is plain enough. If Mr. Staunton’s original copy, or 
copies, give a c instead of an e, then we contend he should have 
photographed a more perfect page. His very advertisement, which 
speaks of “ unrivalled originals,’ promises to the purchaser the 
best known copies. This liability to an interchange of the c 
and e, is productive of the greatest confusion and uncertainty. 
Ear can at any time pass for car, earless for carless (the old 
rendering of careless), ease for case, easement for casement, east for 
east, eat for cat, eater for cater, eaves for caves; and such errors 
as careful for careful, earefulness for carefulness, might cause the 
student perplexing doubt as to the author’s meaning. The language 
of the time was full of “ conceits,’ and most authors bad their 
own ideas about the proper methods of spelling words. Shakespeare 
indulged in all sorts of orthographical antics, many of which have 
caused long and angry discussions among his commentators. It is a 
pity, therefore, that any modern edition should further increase these 
uncertainties of meaning. Foreigners especially will be likely to 
stumble, if not to fall, over the broken and blurred letters. Their way 
was difficult in the original; it will be much more so in the fac-simile. 
Our impression is that no fac-simile of one or even two “ first folios” 
will satisfy the requirements of critics and scholars. A careful exami- 
nation of several copies, and the selection of the best impressions of the 
different words, will be requisite to produce a really valuable fac-simile. 

We had noted more than one hundred imperfect renderings in a 
careful examination of the “Tempest,” but our space forbids us to men- 
tion more than a few. In Holland’s preliminary verse, the colon at 
the end of the tenth line is given as an indistinct blot. It is correctly 
given, however, by Mr. Booth, and in the reprint of 1807. “ When” 
and “ Moniment,” in the third and fourth lines of Digges’s memorial 
verses, are given indistinct in the fac-simile as “‘ whem” and “ Mcni- 
nent.” The reprint of 1807 and the recent quarto do not show these 
disfigurements, neither can we find them in any of the original folios. 
, Henry the Fift,” in the list of plays, reads very much like 

“Henry the Fist” only with a long s. On page 1, the “8” 
im the first “scena” is partly gone. In the originals, and in 
tho reprint of 1807 and the recent quarto, it is correctly given. 
‘Heere,” in 1. 2 of the second column on the same page, is given very 
like “heete ” with a scratch at the end intended for a note of interro- 
gation. In the originals that we had access to, and in the other 
reprints, they are correctly given. ‘‘ Ione”’ and “ [oue’s,” throughout 
thie play, are reproduced in a way that remind one continually of 
‘Tone and “Tones.” “ Spirit” in the first column on p. 4 is repre- 
oe as “Spifit,” although the other reprints and all the original 
folios that we have examined give the word correctly. The word 

said,” line 13, p. 7, is indistinctly given in the original. In the fac- 


simile it is very much worse. In the first column of p. 8, “ hee’s” is 
given without the apostrophe, although it is plain enough in 


the original. The word ‘“ Naples,” tco, in the first line of the 


> gr ~— be guessed at, but it would be impossible to read, 
bright” me it of the original copies print the word remarkably 
folios, is be word invisible, Pp. 12, given clearly in the original 
i inaieveh aaa very invisible in the fac-simile. “ Heauenly, p. 14, 
incorrect] th outs These instances will serve to indicate how 
secced 6 ; ac-simile has been accomplished. Neither does the 
8. 109 ina ° oe work eeem to be any better than the first. On 
tee er word “ praise” is correctly given in the third line of the 
next line ioe the same word is given as “* praise in the 
given in the = oth instances, the fine lines of the “e” are correctly 
iho teheem ofa acai e + | 
One, We ch. . a careful reprint of the first folio is an admirable 
kishers Simeeen be sorry to say one word which would deter pub- 
apt = arking in such a speculation. Cannot the Messrs. 
*? ®Y & Careful ani more exact supervision, pravent these errors 








and blurs appearing in the remaining 14 parts of their publication ? 
The words of the great dramatist are too precious for their value to 
be in the least degree lessened, or their meaning made obscure, by 
the mere printing—the mechanism of their arrangement and display ; 
and it is certainly awkward at the present day to have to spell one’s 
way through a passage. 








THE “PHOTOGRAPHED” FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—Your remarks of the 2nd instant as to the errors in the 
* photo-lithographed’”’ copy of the folio of 1623 are, I have no doubt, as 
correct as the explanation of Mr. Staunton in your number of the 9th 
instant is inaccurate. At all events, either your critic or Mr. Staunton 
is in grievous error. . 

Such errors as you comment on could not, of course, occur in 
photography; but in ‘‘ photo-lithography,” if it may so be called as 
practised by Mr. Staunton, they are scarcely avoidable, especially if 
the Editor takes it for granted that mistakes cannot be made. The 
errors to which you allude arise in this way. A “ negative” is taken 
of the page to be reproduced, and all that part of it representing the 
damaged or soiled portion of the original is carefully painted over, so 
as to be quite impervious to light. The positive print is then taken 
from the negative and transferred to the stone, with whatever errors 
it may contain, caused by the “stopping out” alluded to. Now, it 
will occur to you, that any one not acquainted with old styles of spelling 
might very readily suppose that the word eare was intended for care, 
and ‘‘emendate”’ it accordingly ; and without careful supervision—I 
cannot call it editing, because I don’t see how you can edit a photo- 


| graph—the blunder would pass, as it has passed. Moreover, you will 


perceive that, where defects occur in the original folio, they are, when 
detected, very carefully rectified by hand on the stone when it cannot 
be done on the negative; and it is only fair, therefore, to assume that, 
had the errors which your first notice points out arisen from defective 


| type in the original folio, as Mr. Staunton boldly alleges, they would 


have been disposed of in the same manner. 

I think it right that this explanation should be given in order that it 
may be known to what extent this ‘‘ photo-lithographic”’ reproduction 
is really what it purports to be, and the hint may serve also to lighten 
the arduous editorial labours of Messrs. Day & Son’s own editor. 

The worst feature of the whole thing is that the invasion of the 
market by this “ miracle of accuracy”’ really prevents other and more 
competent persons from issuing what “ all true Shakespearians ” would 


| rejoice at—a pure and simple photo-lithographic reproduction of the 
| early editions of Shakespeare’s works. 


Perhaps it is only right to add, lest my remarks may be misconstrued, 


| that although I am intimately acquainted with the process in question, 








I am not commercially connected with it in any way.—lI am, Sir, 
yours obediently, AN AMATEUR, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.”’ 


Srr,—There is just now, from various causes, a very unjust ron 
upon an enterprise which, if not entirely perfect (as what human 
work can be ?), is certainly a very noble one, and of incredible advan- 
tage to Shakespearian students. Mr. Staunton’s “ Shakespeare”’ 
does not indeed reproduce the first edition, but it reproduces a faithful 
copy of a first edition; and what more has any man who possesses 
an original of the first folio? You know as well as I that when old 
books went through the press in the seventeenth century, frequent 
changes were made, and perhaps no two copies of folios were pre- 
cisely alike, and hardly could be expected to be so under the circnm- 
stances. The only legitimate criticism on Mr. Staunton’s work would 
be its accurate representation of the first folio copy which we use or 
otherwise, and not whether it would be possible to find a different 
reading in some other copy. 8. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


WE have received a long and somewhat peevish letter from Messrs. 
George E. J. Powell and Eirikur Magnisson, the translators of the 
book of “ Icelandic Legends”’ noticed by us a fortnight ago, com- 
plaining of our remark that some of the tales began strikingly and 
ended in nothing, and that this might possibly be owing to the 
liberties which the translators avow that they have taken with the 
originals. These gentlemen now inform us that they have in no 
case and in no manner tampered with the substance of a single legend, 
and they add that, even had they done so, they would certainly not 
have deprived the fictions of their climax, bat would “ rather have 
added brilliant conclusions to stories that ended vapidly.” However, 
it seems that they have “ done neither one nor the other,” but they 
contend that they were obliged to make certain alterations in the style, 
seeing that the greater number of the legends were written down from 
the dictation of peasants, and that, although they were so published 
in the Icelandic language by Mr. Arnason, they would have appeared 
utterly absurd in an English dress. We very willingly give Messrs. 
Powell and Magnusson the benefit of these explanations, but must at 
the same time protest against the discourteous remarks with which 
they have thought fit to accompany them. We are told, in a spirit of 
solemn advice and warnirg, that “ loose statements, like the one to 
which we (the translators) have replied, are far too common, and do 
more mischief than their writer probably anticipates.’’ Let us add 
that there is another thing which is also too conimon—the irr table 
readiness of authors to assume that any objection made by a reviewer 
to their books springs from some purposeless malignity or dishonest 
indifference to facts. If we have misrepresented Messrs. Powell and 
Magniisson, they have only themselves to blame. They confers:d in 
their preface to having “ amplified, expunged, inverted,’’—“ coloured” 
and “clothed’”’ what was bare and naked, got rid of irrelevancie:, or 
harmonized them, and changed the position of anything which they 
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thought out of place. With translators who assume to themselves 
so wide a latitude, what confidence could we have that the uusatis- 
factory climaxes which we noted were not, by possibility, attributable 
to their own treatment? We simply hinteda doubt to that effect, and 
we must contend that the doubt was not unnatural. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal Society of Literature was 
held on Wednesday, at the society’s house in St. Martin’s-place, Sir 
John Boileau (in the absence of the Bishop of St. David's) presiding. 
A very satisfactory account was given of the condition of the society, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne was unanimously elected a member. 


The following is Victor Hugo’s dedication of his new work on 
Shakespeare, just published in Paris:—‘ To England. | dedicate to 
her this book, in honour of her poet. I do not flatter England ; but 
as an illustrious and a free country I admire her; and as the sanctuary 
of exiles I love her.—Vicror Huco. Guernsey, Hauteville House, 
1864.” 

Amongst the many curious books and tracts relating to old London 
that were disposed of last week at the sale of the late City Remem- 
brancer’s library, was one which is of the very highest rarity, if not 


unique. It is thus described in the catalogue issued by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Co. :— VapE Mecum ror Matt Worms, ok A GUIDE TO 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 





Goop TFe.tows, being a description of the Manners aud Customs of | 


the most eminent Publick Houses in and about the Cities of London 
and Westminster, with a Hint on the Props (or Principal Customers) 
of each House ina method so plain that any Thirsty Person (of the 
meanest capacity) may easily find the nearest Way from one House to 
another, 2 parts, Most Rare, SINGULAR, CURIOUS, AND VERY INTERES?- 
Inc. T’. Bickerton, at the Crown in Paternoster Row, no date. 

“THis 18 A Humovurous AND Merry PRODUCTION, in verse. 
By some Now UNKNown Ruymesren, (in the style of Ned Ward or 
Durfey) IN THE Earty Part or tue Last Cenrury, of this date we 
feel assured, the copy having belonged to the famous Collector, 
Narcissus Lurrrett, who has placed the time of his purchase as 
September, 1720, and the price as 5d. Paid by him for each Part. 
Every leaf (AmountING To Urwarps or ONE HuNpRED) is decorated 
by a Woodcut of the sign of some well-known Tippling establishment, 
Many of which are known by the same sign at the Present day, 
While underneath the qualities of the liquors are re-hearsed, and the 
names given to many of the London drinks have fallen into oblivion 
or disuse, while numerous houses mentioned, as being well frequented 
no longer exist.” 

This very curious volume realized £12, and was purchased by a Mr. 
Jackson. 

A new edition of “ The Revolutionary Epic,’ by the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli, is announced for immediate publication. This strange 
work was originally published by Mr. Moxon, of Dover-street, before 
the author had attained his present fame. A second part was issued, 
but both series have long been reckoned amongst the few modern 
books to which booksellers usually apply the word “ scarce.” 


The last number of the Publishers’ Circular gives a very complete 
list of editions of, and works relating to, Shakespeare published from 
1835 to 1862. No less than two hundred and fifteen separate works 
appear to have been issued between the years stated; and it is con- 
jectured that the Shakespeariana of the past two years will have 
increased the total to at least three hundred. From the same Trade 
Circular we obtain particulars of the publications now being issaed 
relating to the Celebration, which will not be without interest to our 
readers. Mention is particularly made of “ Messrs. Cassell’s Official 
Programme of the Tercentenary Festival,” which is no dry guide, but 
a pleasant book, containing, besides the particulars necessary for those 
who are to be present at the festival, much of interesting information 
about Stratford and the poet's history, with numerous engravings. 
Mr. Beeton announces a Shakespeare Memorial, designed to tell 
something of Shakespeare’s life and times, with the history of his 
works, and a series of studies of Shakespeare in a set of engravings 
on wood, of which a good specimen is published with the prospectus. 
This will be an eighteenpenny book. We find next Mr. Hain 
Friswell’s “ Life Portraits of William Shakespeare,” in connection with 
the second edition of which, as already stated, the publishers are about 
to issue a pure photograph (not a lithograph) of the will, which will 
also be supplied to purchasers of the first edition separately, in a 
wrapper, with descriptive letterpress, for six shillings. Messrs. Day & 
Son announce twelve songs from the Plays of Shakespeare, illuminated 
with suitable borders in gold and colours, partly borrowed from 
illuminated works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by Mrs. 
Hoskyns Abrahall. Besides these, we have reprints of the first and 
second editions of “‘ Hamlet,” 1603 and 1604; Dr. Conolly’s “ Study of 
Hamlet ;” “Songs and Sonnets from William Shakespeare,’ with 30 
illustrations by Gilbert; Cowden Clarke’s ‘ Shakespeare Characters, 
Chiefly Subordinates ;’’ Mrs. Jameson’s “ Characteristics of Women, 
Moral, Political, and Historical, in Illustration of the Heroines of 
Shakespeare ;” Charles and Mary Lamb’s “Tales from Shake. 
Speare,’ reprinted for the occasion; “The Philosophy of Shake- 
speare,’ by the editors of ‘Truths Illustrated by Great Authors ;” 
Mr. Brown’s “ Bible Truths, with Shakespearian Parallels ; ” 
Bishop Wordsworth’s new work, “On Shakespeare’s Knowledge 
and Use of the Bible” (reviewed in our current number) ; 
*“‘ Shakespeare’s Household Words,” printed in gold and colours ; 
Mr. Bellew’s “ Shakespeare’s Home at New Place, Stratford-upon- 
Avon ;’" Mr, Jephson’s “ Shakespeare’s Birth-place, Home, and 
Grave ;’’ and Mr. Wise’s “ Shakespeare’s Birth-place and its Neigh- 
bourhood.” Then we have * All about Shakespeare,” illustrated by Gilks; 
Mr. Neil's “ Shakespeare, a Critical Biography ;”’ Chambers’s Journal 
Shakespeare Tercentenary number, which contains a vast deal of popular 
information, with a number of admirable woodcuts ; Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett’s authorised translation of Victor Hugo’s work on William 
Shakespeare, which is now exciting much attention in Paris; a 
humorous ‘ Sketch of the Seven Ages of Man,” published by the 
Stereoscopic Company, which is stated to be the production of a very 
young artist, and is clever, although the face of the Muse appears to 


| jectured, he refers to the wide-spread custom of lighting 
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us to be a reminiscence of one of the illustrations in Mr. Dean’s 


“ Comical Rhymes;” Mr. Ellis’s “ Authentic Portrait of Shakeg. 
peare,’ from the original by Droeshout; and Messrs. Cundall’g 
Shakespeare, from the portrait preserved in Shakespeare’s house at 
Stratford-on-Avon. We must add to these Gervinus’s “ Shakespeare 
Commentaries,” translated by Mr. Bunnett; and lastly, “ The Bijou 
Shakespeare Gallery,” forty-five photographic pictures illustrating the 
dramatic works of Shakespeare. A Tercentenary number of Punch, on 
the 23rd of April, must also be mentioned among these Shakespeariana, 
Nor are other publications silent. Several of the Reviews announgg 
articles on Shakespeare. The Leisure Howr gives a Shakespeare 
Commemoration Number; a celebrated perfumer advertises a column 
of Shakespearian scents, with accompanying mottoes from the poet’s 
allusions to flowers ; while an excited advertiser puts forth the following 
eccentric appeal to the poets :—‘‘ Ho, for a Shakespeare !—100 guineag 
in prizes! Wanted, an advertisement, written as a bard only can write, 
Three prizes will be given for the best specimens, with privilege to 
publish. If not approved, the MS. will be returned. First prize, 25 
guineas; second prize, 15 guineas; third prize, 10 guineas; and a like 
sum in each case will be paid to the Memorial Fund.” 

The last number of the Autographic Mirror contains a phote-litho. 
graphic copy of the Droeshoat portrait of Shakespeare; a fac-simile 
by the same process of the poet’s will; fac-similes of all the Shake. 
spearian autographs; letters from Queen Elizabeth, the Earls of Essex 
and Southampton, and Sir Walter Raleigh; and a fac-simile of a 
document, dated 1638, containing a list of plays, including “ Julius 
Casar”’ and “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” performed before the 
Court of Charles I. The number, indeed, is entirely devoted to 
Shakespeare. 

A new novel, by G. P. R. James, the last work from his pen, 
entitled “ Bernard Marsh,’ will be published by Mr. Bentley on 
April 25. 

Captain Speke is preparing a new volume on the subject of his 
great discovery, under the title of “‘ What led to the Discovery of the 
Sources of the Nile.” 

A catalogue of the Manchester Library has just been completed by 
Mr. Crestadoro, and will shortly be published—a book the utility of 
which will not be by any means restricted to the frequenters of that 
extensive collection. It will form, in fact, a valuable work of biblio- 
graphy, supplying for the accommodation of all classes of readers a 
ready key both to the subjects of the books and to the names of the 
authors. 

Mr. Richard Westmacott, Royal Academy Professor of Sculpture, 
will shortly publish “A Handbook to the Principal Schools of 
Sculpture, Ancient and Modern.” 

Messrs. Winttiams & NorGate announce “The Temple of Jeru- 
salem, a Monograph of the Haram Esh Sherif, Mosque of Omar (Dome 
of the Rock), and Mosque of El Aksa, together with an Examination 
of the Topography of the Holy City,’ by the Count Melchior de 
Voqué, Author of ‘‘ Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte, L’ Architectare 
Civile et Religiense en Syrie,” &c. It will be published in one volume 
folio of French text, with numerous wood engravings, and 40 engraved 
plates—the glass, mosaics, and encaustic tiles in colours. 

Messrs. RivincTon’s list of new publications includes “ A Com- 
mentary on the Lord’s Prayer, Practical and Exegetical,”’ by the Rev. 
W. Denton, Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate; “The 
Syntax and Synonymes of the Greek Testament, with Hints on the 
Authorised Version,” by the Rev. W. Webster; and ‘“‘ Notes on Wild 
Flowers,” by a Lady. 

A new work of travel, by Mr. Thomas Baines, formerly attached 
to the North Australian Expedition, and subsequently to that 
of Dr. Livingstone on the Zambesi, is in the press, with the title of 
“Explorations in South-West Africa.” The work is an account of a 
journey in the years 1861 and 1862, from Walrich Bay on the western 
coast of Southern Africa to Lake Ngami. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. announce “ Diaries of a Lady of Quality,” 
by A. Hayward, Esq. This work is the subject of the first article in 
the current number of the Edinburgh Review, noticed in these columns 
last week. The same publishers also promise us ‘“ Miscellaneous 
Remains, from the Common-place Book of the_ late Archbishop 
Whately,” edited by Miss Whately; a tale, entitled “¢ Atherstone 
Priory,” by L. M. Comyn, author of “Ellice ;’ a new work on 
“Tuscan Sculpture, from its Revival to its Decline,” by Mr. Charles 
C. Perkins, to be illustrated with etchings and woodcuts, from original 
drawings and photographs ; and a thick volume, imperial octavo, entitle 
“The True Science of Music, an Exposition of the Laws of Melody 
and Harmony,” by Mr. D. C. Hewitt. . aa 

The first part of the “‘ Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute 
promises encouragingly for the unworked regions, not only of Nova 
Scotia itself, but also of Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and Bermuda. The most interesting papers in the present 
part are those “On the Herring” (Clupea elongata), by Mr. Gilpm ; 
and the “Festival of the Dead,” by Mr. Haliburton. The latter, 
especially, isa very interesting one. In European calendars the last 
day of October and the first and second days of November are desig* 
nated as the festivals of All Hallowe’en, All Saints, and All Souls. 
Mr. Haliburton sets out with the proposition that these days originally 
constituted but one commemoration of three’ days’ duration— The 
Festival of the Dead” or “ The Feast of Ancestors” of the ancient 
Persians, Egyptians, Romans, and northern nations of Europe, the 
Peruvians, Hindoos, Japanese, Australians, and Sandwich Islanders, 
and other ancient and modern peoples. The Hallowe’en wore 
the Irish, bonfires of the Scotch, coel coeth fires of the Welsh, and the 
tindle fires of Cornwall, are, he considers, clearly memorials of a — 
found almost everywhere at the celebration of the festival of the dead ; 
and the origin of the “‘ feast of lanthorns,”’ which has never been - 
bonfires ® 
these ancestral festivals. The festivals of the dead he considers ee 
introduced into Europe and Asia by a migration of races from 
Southern hemisphere. 
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